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By EDWARD MABLEY A Comedy in 3 Acts. 

A light-hearted, sophisticated comedy, this is the Melvin Douglas- 
Signe Hasso. starri vehicle that consistently broke box-office records from 
Boston to Chicago before settling down to a successful run at the Lyceum 
‘Theatre in New York. Brooks Atkinson describes it thus: “It is the story 
of a journalist who, on his return to America after twenty years absence, 
finds himself the father of a charming girl 19 years old. In his youth he had 
been in love with a motion-picture actress whom he had neglected to marry. 
Being a woman of a spirit, she had brought up the daughter 
without notifying the father. To make things complex, the journalist 1s on 
the point of ing another woman, and the actress has one more child 
by another man. But the germ of ‘Glad Tidings’ is the emotion of a middle- 
aged man. who finds that he is the father of a very attractive, bright-minded 
maiden. He likes it. So does she. In fact, almost everyone likes it, including 
the audience. ‘Glad Tidings’ has an imprudent sense of humor and an 
originality of viewpoint. Mr. Mabley can write for the stage,”--New York 
Times. 


‘4 Men—5 Women—Exterior—Modern Costumes—Books 85 Cents— 
by Restricted, Royalty on Application 


By WOLCOTT GIBBS A Comedy in 8 Acts 


‘The story concerns a writer, named George Crane in the play, who gets 
_ away from it all by taking wife and small son and daughter to a Fire Island 
Cottage. He is a reformed writer, having recently recovered from a@ motor 
accident. For the first time he is taking life seriously. He is on the wagon, 
is ashamed of his former raffish associations, becomes chummy with an 
extraordinarily stuffy couple. He quits his job writing humorous, phs 
for a magazine which is not named, but which is the New orkes, besins 
‘writing a serious and stuffy novel, and becomes involved with a predatory 
‘blonde—or albino, as his disdainful wife calls the wench, There is just 
enough of this story to bind ther, very neatly, a fascinating collection 
of characters. ‘These include a doughty old Fire Island landlady, a reporter 
out of the raffish , the unhandiest handyman alive and the screwiest 
editor in New York. 
“Laughs are many, deserved and irresistible . . . a highly diverting 
evening in the theatre.”—John Mason Brown, Saturday Review ch ex 


ture. “Top-<drawer co . a happy occasion... . aa 


‘Restricted, Royalty on Application = 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
_ The House of Plays 
25 West 45th Street pee 
New York 38, N.Y. 


funny play that is also intelligent.”—Broo Atkinson, New York:Times. — 
Men—6 Women—Exterior—Modern Costumes—Books 85 Cents— 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1953 
Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitu- 
tion. Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 15, 1952, 
to add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The 1953 Nominating Committee, consisting of Paul Kozelka, Edwin B. 
Pettet, E. J. West, and George Savage (Chairman), serving with Lee Mitchell and 
Norman Philbrick, met in Chicago, Illinois, on December 28, 1951, to nominate 
officers for 1953. The following slate was selected: 


EL A Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois 
For Vice-President ............ Horace W. Robinson, University of Oregon 
For Advisory Council (1953-1954) 
Marjorie Dycke .......... School of Performing Arts (New York City) 
University of Minnesota 
University of California 
John Wray Young ........... Little Theatre of Shreveport (Louisiana) 


SLATE FOR 1954 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
‘Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provisions of 
Section 4c, of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1954: 


University of New Hampshire 
Dorothy Clifford ........ Vanport Extension Center, Portland, Oregon 
Rose Robison Cowen .......... Children’s Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
Evelyn Konigsberg ................. Jamaica (New York) High School 
Tennessee A & I State University 
Vielen ........:....... Tulsa (Oklahoma) Little Theatre 
Cie vee. Hayward (California) Union High School 


Any twenty-five members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1952. ‘This slate, supplemented by peti- 
tions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the meetings. 
The elected member who receives the highest vote shall be chairman. The Exec- 
utive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a non-voting member of the Committee. 
The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the fifth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 
Nominating Committee more than once in three years. 
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THE OUTDOOR PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE OF EUROPE 


HERBERT KUBLY 


Except for France, where the theatre 
is creative and inventive (and quite 
often as bad as it is also good), the formal 
prose theatre of Western Europe is imi- 
tative of the Anglo-American theatre, 
and not very interesting. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course: a Roman produc- 
tion of Detective Story, in every way 
superior to the American one; and a new 
Bertolt Brecht play in Munich, a less 
Static staging of The Iceman Cometh in 
Zurich. More often the plays are un- 
distinguished productions of the classics 
and Shakespeare—and American plays, 
designed from photographs of their orig- 
inal productions, or distorted into gro- 
tesqueries, as was the case with Rome’s 
Death of a Salesman. 


“Prose theatre” is to be distinguished 
from lyric theatre, or opera, which is 
the successful commercial theatre of 
Europe. For a play, two or three weeks 
is a long run and houses are seldom 
more than half full. For opera, seats 
are sold out the day they go on sale. 
Productions of opera are traditional 
and even old-fashioned, for it seldom 
occurs to an impresario to experiment 
with new interpretations or staging. But 
the singing is almost always superb, and 


Herbert Kubly, who is an Associate Professor 
at the University of Illinois, has recently re- 
turned from eighteen months in Europe, on a 
Fulbright grant. 


spirited in a way that an opera in Amer- 
ica never is. One must hear Verdi and 
Puccini in Milan and Naples, Bellini in 
Catania, Mozart in Vienna and Salz- 
burg, and Wagner in Bayreuth and Mu- 
nich, to know what fun opera can be. 

Much of the failure of the prose the- 
atre is due to economics. Movies are 
cheap, cheaper than in America, and 
Europeans who are poor will buy an 
inexpensive gaudy Hollywood dream, 
rather than an expensive and shoddy 
stage play. Opera is another matter. 
Movies offer no satisfactory substitute 
for musical drama. 

There is, however, a third type of 
theatre, which in fifteen months of Eur- 
opean theatre-going, I found the most 
exciting of all. I refer to the true peo- 
ple’s theatre, the traditional outdoor 
productions, which play to hundreds of 
thousands of people every year. Among 
them are the passion plays at Oberam- 
mergau and Paris, the Schiller Wilhelm 
Tell at Interlaken, the morality play 
Jedermann (Everyman) in Salzburg; 
and the great religious folk festivals in 
every country, but especially Italy, where 
they are seemingly endless. 

Compared to these festivals, the Amer- 
ican historical pageant is a static and 
pretentious bore, the American summer 
theatre a snobbish artifice. In Europe, 
natural and architectural beauty are 
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used to make them as visually noble as 
they are distinguished poetically. Oper- 
atically grand and impressive, they still 
have a simplicity which touches the 
humble heart. Being outdoors, they in- 
vite audience participation in a way 
that housed theatre cannot. Most im- 
portant, since there are few space prob- 
lems, tickets are cheap and the supply 
is seldom exhausted. 

The most moving experience I have 
ever had with theatre was at the first 
performance, last July, of Le Mystére de 
la Passion in front of Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral. This French version of the 
passion play was performed for three 
years beginning in 1935, was dropped 
during the war years, and was revived 
by the government last year for Paris’ 
zoooth anniversary celebration. It em- 
ployed eight directors, and five hundred 
actors including some of the best in the 
French theatre. Plans are under way to 
make it an annual event. 

For the enjoyment of Le Mystére an 
innate religious response is helpful, of 
course; but it is far from necessary. For 
this production is neither austere or- 
thodoxy nor blue-nosed puritanism. Nor 
is it a historical representation of the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ; rather, it is 
a medieval morality play of the battling 
of good and evil on earth, a drama 
which reaches its climax with a shock- 
ing murder. It is as lusty as a Breughel 
wedding, as sublime as a canticle by St. 
Francis. It is humane theatre, come to 
us from the dark Middle Ages when the- 
atre was reborn in the church. 

The wonderment of the production 
owes much to the setting. The ancient 
dark facade of Notre Dame was ingen- 
iously lit; its strange company of saints 
and gargoyles was alive and moving in 
the mysterious shadows. In the loggias 
and arches of the Cathedral, choirs of 
trumpeting angels appeared, as if from 
heaven. Like bolts from Zeus, the great 
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organs of Notre Dame thundered Bach 
from the towers. Below was hell, a fiery 
maw with clanking iron gates, from 
which hordes of crimson devils leaped 
with frenzied joy every time the team 
of Hades scored a point over the celes- 
tial forces above. This battle between 
heaven and hell was in vivid counter- 
point to the passion of Jesus acted in the 
foreground. 

A more terrible scene than the cruci- 
fixion it would be hard to imagine. 
The procession—it came down through 
the center of the audience of twenty 
thousand people—was a festive affair, 
with rich aristocrats, dressed not in Bib- 
lical costumes but in medieval finery, 
gaily riding white horses on their way 
to the diversion of a killing. After them 
came the rabble, boisterous drunken 
peasants, a delirious mob going to a 
country fair. 

Into this madness, finally, staggered 
the three prisoners. Jesus, His white 
wrappings dragging pitifully in the dust, 
faltered under the weight of the great 
cross and several times collapsed under 
it. Each time He was revived by the 
whip lashings of gendarmes. People in 
the audience, forgetting they were at a 
play, stood up to protest the horror, and 
others sobbed as if the whips were cut- 
ting into their own flesh. 

The cross was high and graceful; and 
when it was finally raised, the body 
hung with flexed knees, as in Perugino’s 
great painting of the crucifixion in 
Siena’s church of San Agostino. The 
blood-hungry mob screamed with joy, 
the soldiers shot their dice for the fallen 
robes, and the hordes of Satan danced 
ecstatically around the cross. 

But the play was not yet over; sud- 
denly the wrath of the Lord roared 
down from the pinnacles of the Cathed- 
ral. The mobs ran for shelter, their 
picnic interrupted by rain. Lightning 
revealed Judas tying the rope around 
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his neck, the mother of Jesus clasping 
her sorrow by the cross. Jesus gave up 
the spirit, His body sagged and settled 
in death, and the dome of Notre Dame 
lit up like a dawn, the organ voice of 
God welcoming Him in heaven. On 
their perches angels trumpeted and a 
choir sang a Gloria in Excelsis. ‘The 
chains of hell rumbled angrily as the 
gates closed behind chattering devils. 

The forces of evil were defeated. But 
the three white bodies continued to hang 
in the cold wet wind which blew up 
from the Seine. They hung there until 
the weeping audience was dispersed into 
the Paris night. 

The Salzburg Jedermann is acted in 
a similar setting, before the facade of the 
Cathedral. Max Reinhardt first staged 
the Hofmannsthal version of Everyman 
there in 1920, and since his death it has 
been directed each summer by his wid- 
ow, Helene Thimig, who also acts the 
important role of Faith. The pipe organ 
is used, together with choirs of voices 
and trumpets, and the voice of God is 
amplified from the towers. But Jeder- 
mann is far from churchish cant. It is 
a lusty, colorful, medieval play full of 
earthy vigor and pratfall humor. Furi- 
ously paced as a Bach fugue, it is often 
too swiftly-moving for non-Germans in 
the audience to follow. 

Characters do not walk, they run. 
They shout their lines to- each other 
with racy merriment. The action is 
never interrupted. Rather than stop 
the show, gay flower-bedecked pages car- 
ry props on and off while the play is on. 
Actors dance and sing with the abandon 
of a village circus on a summer’s after- 
noon. 

A circus in which Death is ringmaster 
and the Devil a clown. Grimly robed 
in black and painted like a skeleton, 
Death is the dominating character, but 
the Devil is clearly the most ingratiat- 
ing. He is the buffoon and the chorus, 
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scolding the audience, turning angry 
somersaults, and writhing his tail like a 
furious cobra. Of course, he must be 
defeated, and the audience enjoys his 
harassment, but everyone is a little sor- 
ry for him because he is such an amiable 
character. The whole thing is, after all, 
in the love of fun. 

It is this love of fun which is the most 
unique quality of Jedermann. It is a 
religious play, dealing with the sobering 
problem of man’s salvation, but true to 
its medieval] spirit, the message seldom 
gets in the way of a roaring good time. 
The actors and the audience all enjoy 
it so much that one never feels they are 
playing Jedermann, but playing at it, 
like a game of ball. 

At the same time it is this spirit of 
fun which makes the production’s great- 
est weakness. The ending is necessarily 
in a serious mood; the death of Jeder- 
mann could hardly be otherwise. But 
in the final reckoning between Faith 
and the Devil for Jedermann’s soul, the 
audience is inclined to agree with the 
Devil, that Faith is “a quarrelsome 
woman.” The conclusion, coming too 
quickly to be sobering and dignified, 
still wears the ludicrous mask of ribald- 
ry. 

The choice had to be made. Treated 
as a museum piece, Jedermann is won- 
drously delightful entertainment. But 
its premise has never been more perti- 
nent than it is today. Man’s worship of 
materialism at the cost of his spiritual- 
ity is the sickness of our times. The 
pivotal character of Jedermann is ever- 
present Death, and Death is a force 
strong in the world today. 

Wilhelm Tell, Frederick Schiller’s dra- 
matization of a Swiss legend, is a differ- 
ent sort of thing. It is secular instead 
of religious; eighteenth-century instead 
of medieval. More fiction than fact, it 
is the national drama of Switzerland, as 
hallowed to a Swiss as the stories of the 
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Boston Tea Party and Bunker Hill are 
to an American. Its poetic lines are 
stirring to all liberty-loving peoples. It 
is also one of the great heroic plays of 
dramatic literature. Too broad in its 
sweep to be totally effective in a theatre, 
it is perfectly adapted to outdoor pro- 
duction. 

The good burghers of Interlaken do 
a superb job with it. For two months in 
the summer, tradesmen and farmers be- 
come bearded thirteenth-century patri- 
archs, who each night make their forest 
amphitheatre ring with the battle of 
freedom against oppression. The set, in 
a wooded glade at the foot of the Rugen 
alp, is a permanent and sturdy medieval 
village, complete with church and grave- 
yard and the half-finished tower, which 
is an important prop. The staging is 
richly operatic, and features much of 
the traditional rustic life of the beauti- 
ful Bernese Oberland. The play’s open- 
ing is an Alpine fair in which yodeling 
herdsmen drive brown cattle with gar- 
lands of mountain flowers looped from 
their horns, and musical bells ringing 
from their necks. Two hundred people 
and thirty galloping horses appear for 
the apple-shooting climax. The scene 
of Gessler’s assassination during a jolly 
country wedding, which continues with- 
out interruption despite the presence of 
death, is one of the great scenes of coun- 
terpoint in theatre literature. 

According to modern standards, Schil- 
ler’s five acts are unwieldy and overlong. 
At Interlaken they are never static or 
dull. The Swiss have never been able 
to prove that their hero, Tell, actually 
lived, but their faith in his spirit is al- 
most a religion, and the ardor with 
which they act the play makes each 
amateur’s performance an eloquent one. 
Wilhelm Tell is staged every year in the 
United States by a colony of Swiss at 
New Glarus, Wisconsin, where I have 
seen it many times, and each time I 
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wonder why no film company has ever 
adapted this rich drama into technicolor 
for Errol Flynn (not necessarily my 
choice for the role). Schiller was speak- 
ing for our times when he wrote: “The 
most pious may not live in peace, if it 
does not please his wicked neighbor.” 

But Europe’s greatest people for the 
popular spectacle are the Italians. This 
is not surprising of a people who built 
the Colosseum, killed nine thousand 
wild beasts at its inauguration, and then 
flooded it for a naval battle. The ghosts 
of Titus and the great arsonist, Nero, 
must have soared over the ruin last Oc- 
tober when the Italian government spon- 
sored a series of musical performances 
in the Colosseum and on each occasion 
set it aflame with hundreds of colored 
fires. 

When I arrived in Italy and saw the 
desultory stage productions of Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, the Italian fascist D’An- 
nunzio, and Clifford Odets, I wondered 
why I had come to Italy to study contem- 
porary theatre. My enthusiasm returned, 
however, and my concept of theatre 
broadened considerably, when I attend- 
ed some of the traditional people’s fes- 
tivals and spectacles. These are hardly 
pure theatre, since they frequently have 
a religious origin; and very often sports 
such as football and horse-racing play 
a part. 

The spectacle in Italy includes every- 
thing from outdoor productions of op- 
eras to church and community festivals 
in which the people participate. Many 
of these enterprises are subsidized by 
the government through the Ministro 
di Spettacolo (Minister of Spectacle), a 
cabinet office on the order of the Secre- 
tary of Culture, of which President Tru- 
man has been rumored to dream. The 
ministry, which has its headquarters 
across Rome’s Via Veneto from the 
American Embassy, supervises everything 
from movies, operas, and plays, to cir- 
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cuses, sports events, motor races, shoot- 
ing galleries, and presepi, which are 
Christmas nativity tableaus. Taxes raised 
from movie admissions and _ sports 
events provide funds for underwriting 
prose productions, operatic perform- 
ances, and festivals like Maggio Musicale, 
(May Musicale) in Florence, the Colos- 
seum concerts and Baths of Caracalla 
Operas in Rome, and the Venice Festi- 
val. For the privilege of premiering the 
opera, The Rake’s Progress, at Venice 
last year, the government paid Igor 
Stravinsky $15,000. 

In Florence, von Weber’s fantastic 
opera, Oberon, was produced on a lake 
in the Boboli public gardens. An island 
in the center of the lake provided the 
stage, and the audience was floated on 
bleachers over the water. The opera 
was scheduled during that part of the 
month when the lighting would include 
full moonlight. A dozen unclothed 
sopranos sang in perfect harmony as 
they paddled about in the lake, and a 
busty American singer named ‘Teresa 
Stitch-Randall, wearing a two-piece bath- 
ing suit, swam a hundred yards through 
cold water, climbed on a rock to sing 
a glass-shattering aria, and then dove 
back into the brine and _ backstroked 
from the set. Floats were propelled by 
boys swimming under water, and musi- 
cians and singers were augmented by a 
basso chorus of several thousand bull- 
frogs which outcroaked the human vo- 
calists. The young Italian who accom- 
panied me told me in his own English: 
“The big frogs has always to tell the 
little frogs not to have fear: The foolish 
pipples does this every year.” As opera, 
the whole show was definitely grand. 

To an Anglo-Saxon seeing them for 
the first time, the spontaneous commun- 
ity festas of Italy are a heady experience. 
They are free, depend for their success 
on popular participation, and are usu- 
ally of a religious origin. Our century 
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will probably never see a greater spec- 
tacle than the celebration of the dogma 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, in 
which all of Rome participated in Oc- 
tober, 1950. This event, attended at the 
Vatican by a million people, was direct- 
ed and stage-managed with stunning 
precision and theatrical empathy. 

I took part in a great number of festas, 
among them the Carnivale at Viareggio 
(all Catholic communities in Europe 
celebrate the carnival at Lent’s begin- 
ning, but the ones at Basel, Switzerland, 
Nice, France, and Viareggio, Italy, are 
the most exuberant); the calcio (a 
medieval football game which is more 
theatre than sports) in Florence; La 
Storica Regata, the pageant of gondolas 
in Venice; the palio in Siena; Holy 
Week and All Souls Day in Sicily; and 
the feast of San Gennaro, patron saint 
of Naples. All are traditional, having 
changed little in their curious synthesis 
of the religious and secular, in the past 
five or more centuries. I shall speak in 
detail of only one, the palio in Siena. 

The palio has a seven-hundred-year 
history. It is a horse race, the running 
of which takes approximately three min- 
utes. The spectacles attendant upon 
this climax occupy the Sienese for a full 
week. The word palio means “banner,” 
and refers in this case to a large bro- 
caded flag, upon which the Holy Virgin 
is either painted or embroidered, and 
which is the trophy for each race. The 
first race—a sort of preliminary heat— 
is run on July g, in honor of Our Lady 
of Provenzano, a religious image which 
has the curious reputation for miracu- 
lously curing prostitutes of their occu- 
pational diseases, and which is at home 
on Siena’s bawdy Via di Vergine (street 
of the virgins). The second is on Au- 
gust 16, the feast of the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary, patron saint of Siena. 

Contestants in the races are the sev- 
enteen historic contrade (corresponding 
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co the wards of an American city), éach 
of which has an identifying symbol. A 
Sienese doesn’t think of himself as mere- 
ly living in a ward, like an American 
urbanite; he considers himself a goose 
or a turtle, a snail or a dragon, or any 
one of the seventeen mascots of the 
contrade. Feeling between contrade runs 
bitter, and a young male goose marrying 
a female eagle is about as socially ac- 
ceptable in Siena as miscegenation is in 
Alabama. The race is run on the his- 
toric Piazza del Campo in front of the 
thirteenth-century city hall. This grace- 
ful shell-shaped piazza, with two cor- 
ners considerably sharper than right 
angles, is hardly suited for horse-racing, 
and the casualties are part of the fun. 
In olden days, all seventeen contrade 
competed, but the mortality of horses 
and jockeys was so great that now only 
ten, selected by a system of rotation, are 
in the race. 

Though the race is for the glory of 
the Virgin, its religious spirit is hardly 
obvious to a Calvinist visitor. The skul- 
duggery and intrigue that precede a 
race would shame the most unscrupu- 
lous American tout. Horses are drawn 
by lot. Jockeys are bought off. Horses 
are closely guarded in stables, and strong 
men are assigned to sleep with jockeys 
to safeguard against their corruption by 
rival gold. 

Much of the time the week before the 
race is spent in the Cathedral, attend- 
ant upon the Virgin’s Assumption. On 
the campo, trial races are run off each 
day, ostensibly to condition the horses 
to the track, but actually to develop 
public hysteria. The palio is the great- 
est tourist show in Italy, and in August 
the city doubles its normal population 
of fifty thousand people. The day before 
the race, white-clothed children, black- 
robed nuns and priests, and adults in 
the brilliant medieval costuming of the 
different contrade, carry thousands of 
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lighted candles, their annual gift of wax, 
to the Virgin. That evening the males 
of each group hold their annual palio 
banquet, at which alternate toasts are 
drunk to the Virgin and to the jockey. 
At the banquet a last attempt is made 
to raise money to buy off rival jockeys. 
A good jockey does well at the palio. 
If he plays it right, he can live until 
next year’s race on his earnings. 

I attended the banquet of the Pantera, 
at which, after agreeing not to marry a 
turtle or a unicorn, I was made an 
honorary panther, and given a hand- 
some pantera button to wear in my la- 
pel. After the banquet, we panthers, 
well lubricated by vino, marched, like 
Arthurian knights seeking bloody glory, 
to do battle in the streets. 

Accompanied by our jockey and our 
priests, we invaded enemy territory, in 
roistering medieval fashion, seeking an- 
cient enemies and expiating old hatreds. 
Above the narrow streets, women, chil- 
dren, and old men looked down on us 
through closed shutters. In vigorous 
a capella we sang our battle song, “Do- 
mandi si fa cappotto” (“Tomorrow we 
make ourselves an overcoat’), an idiom 
meaning on the morrow we would win 
our second successive victory. ‘The pan- 
thers had won the July race and were 
considered, along with the turtles and 
worms, favorites for the Assumption. 
In any case, on this banquet night, we 
bravely routed giraffes and porcupines 
and established truce with owls, but the 
geese were our undoing. The geese, 
traditionally the strongest among the 
contrade, were not running in the next 
day’s race, but they felled us in sorry 
defeat. Our Boccaccian priest never 
realized our humility. Battered and un-~ 
kempt, he yelped Americanesi “‘yippees,” 
as he tottered drunkenly under the sup- 
port of two brother panthers. 

Despite the feverish intrigue and sec- 
recy, everyone in Siena knew on the 
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morning of the race that the turtles 
would win. Indecently early the bells of 
the Cathedral and of Siena’s some thirty 
churches began to clang the Assumption 
of the Virgin. In addition to its reli- 
gious ‘function, this din served to in- 
crease the pitch of hysteria. By mid- 
afternoon the walled city was in an up- 
roar. All ten horses were taken into 
the churches of their contrade, there to 
be blessed before the high altar by the 
priest, who called upon the Virgin and 
saints to intercede for a victory. At that 
hour the forces of heaven were simul- 
taneously called upon to bring victory 
to ten horses. For this occasion I for- 
sook my fellow panthers and went to the 
blessing of the turtle horse. Behind me 
a matron demurely dressed in black, 
interrupted her Ave Marias to mutter, 
“I wore a sleeveless dress so that if I meet 
one of those snail prostituta, I can kill 
her.” It is considered a favorable sign 
from heaven for a horse to desecrate 
the high altar; the frightened horse ful- 
filled this prophecy, and the mess he 
made on the marble floor sent the tur- 
tles into a frenzy of joy. Now victory 
was an absolute certainty. 


The campo was filled with a sea of 
people; they hung from balconies and 
palace windows. A ninety-minute parade 
that preceded the race was a wild and 
beautiful onslaught of the senses. The 
several contrade appeared with a cav- 
alry of robed horses, booming drum 
corps, and a team of flag throwers. When 
all had gathered, thirty-four great silk 
flags, woven with intricate patterns, were 
hoisted a hundred feet into the air. It 
was a spectacle as rich as the great Ren- 
aissance paintings in the Florence gal- 
leries. 


At seven o'clock a white flag waved 
from the tower, a charge of powder 
boomed over the campo. The ten horses 
pranced nervously out of the old palace 
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into the tracks, each escorted by cara- 
binieri in full dress. 

The race brief—three times 
around the square—and the crowd was 
demoniac. True to omens, the turtle 
horse came in first. Cannons went off, 
the bells began to clang again. ‘Torches 
were lighted in the towers, and, like a 
too-perfect stage prop, a full moon rose 
over the frenzied city. 

It was not the end but the beginning. 
Siena belonged to the turtles. All night 
long, the city rang with victory. They 
toasted the Virgin in vino and danced 
in the streets. In the turtle church, they 
ate watermelon and spit the seeds be- 
hind the saints. At one a.M. the drunken 
turtles were attacked by their enemies, 
the snails, and did mighty battle in the 
square. The carabinieri, accustomed not 
to interfere at palio celebrations, were 
forced to take some warriors to jail, 
others to the hospital. During the hour 
of the dawn, the tumult subsided mo- 
mentarily. But at ten o'clock the turtles, 
their horses gilded, took possession of 
the town for the day. 

I said goodby to my brother panthers. 
They were also celebrating, for they had 
been paid well by the turtles to let the 
turtle horse win. One of my fellow 
panthers told me the story of the Grand 
Duke Leopold V, an Austrian ruler of 
Tuscany. It appears the people of Siena 
asked Leopold for money to build an 
asylum for their insane. Leopold’s an- 
swer was brief. He told them: “Go home 
and lock the city gates.” 

In this synthesis of sports, religion, 
and pageantry, the strongest quality is 
inevitably the theatrical one of make- 
believe. To the Italian, accustomed to 
the palio and other traditional spec- 
tacles, poor plays in theatres are indeed 
tame stuff, and he would probably not 
patronize them if he could afford to do 
so. His own people’s theatre is much 
more rewarding. 


THE REDEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE DRAMA 
IN POST-WAR JAPAN® 


BETTY McGEE VETTER 


The end of the Pacific War in 1945 
found the cities of Japan gutted by fire 
bombs, the people frightened and shock- 
ed by the loss of a war which, even in its 
last few weeks, had been represented to 
them as a Japanese victory. It is difficult, 
under these circumstances, for our West- 
ern minds to comprehend the rapid phy- 
sical, economic, political, and cultural 
recovery into which these people have 
flung themselves, with the same zeal that 
had been so aptly demonstrated in their 
building of a great war machine. I can 
touch only the fringes of one phase of 
the cultural rebuilding which has oc- 
curred during the past six years—the 
Japanese theatre. 

Before the reconstruction aspects of 
the Japanese theatre can be understood 
and appreciated, it is necessary to know 
something of the types of Japanese the- 
atrical performance. Japan is known 
as a nation of imitators—they can copy 
European or American manufactured 
products in minute detail—and their 
culture is largely an imitative derivative 
from China. However, in the theatre, 
Japanese love of beauty has found its 
own level; and Japanese drama, although 
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some of its phases may be traced to other 
parts of the Orient, is largely original, 
and is unique in the world of the the- 
atre. 

There are five general types of liter- 
ary dramas: the Yokyoku or Noh play; 
the Kyogen or comic interlude; the Ka- 
buki play, which is drama for the regu- 
lar theatre; the Modern or “new” play, 
a type which has sprung up since the 
war; and the Joruri or puppet play. The 
Puppet Theatre has been described in 
an earlier article published in_ the 
March, 1951 Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal. The other four types should be de- 
scribed briefly. 

The Modern plays are an odd com- 
bination of old classical staging, loosely- 
built modern post-war plots, and an un- 
intentionally humorous injection of 
Western influence, particularly in cos- 
tuming. For instance, in one production 
I saw, the setting was a typical Japanese 
house, with tatami mat flooring and no 
furniture. The heroine appeared in a 
tight western skirt and sweater, and 
stooped awkwardly to untie her western 
saddle oxfords before she could walk 
on the house floor with her bobby sox 
and kneel uncomfortably in her tight 
skirt. The hero, on the other hand, was 
wearing a typical Samaurai costume, 
dating back to the seventeenth century. 
While this incongruity of dress exists in 
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Japanese life today, where both in the 
home and on the street Japanese girls 
may be seen in standard western dress 
walking arm in arm with girls wearing 
bright kimonos with big-bowed obi’s 
and wooden geta on their feet, its awk- 
wardness eliminates the artistic beauty 
and grace that is essential to all other 
Japanese drama. The present day audi- 
ence for performances of the Modern 
plays is composed largely of middle- 
school students and young couples—a 
typical movie audience in Japan. It is 
possibie that this new theatre will de- 
velop beyond the awkward stage of its 
growing pains; at any rate it will be in- 
teresting to watch its progress during the 
next few years. 

From the newest form of Japanese 
drama, let us look back to the oldest 
extant form—the Yokyoku or Noh play. 
These plays date back to the Kamakura 
period, 1186-1332, and are written in the 
colloquial language of that era which 
cannot be understood by the general 
Japanese population of today. ‘There- 
fore attendance at a Noh performance 
is preceded by serious study of the plays 
to be presented and of the famous tra- 
ditional acting techniques for each ma- 
jor role. Noh plays are musical dramas 
of a short and serious nature, usually 
written in two scenes and generally pro- 
duced in groups of five, together with 
the Kyogen. A performance Consumes 
about eight hours. Plots of the plays 
are derived from Japanese history, myth, 
and folklore, and the dialogue is writ- 
ten in metrical verse. The plan of the 
plays is generally built on the same sim- 
ple framework—the narration of the ups 
and downs of fortune of some historic 
or fictitious character and a sermon up- 
on the uncertainty of human life. Bud- 
dhist doctrines pervade the plays, spoken 
either by the protagonist or by the 
Chorus. 

The Noh stage is a square platform 
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eighteen feet to a side, raised two feet 
from the ground. The floor is made of 
resonant Japanese cypress wood, polish- 
ed to a mirror-like reflecting surtace. 
Under the stage, large open-mouthed 
jars amplify the sounds of stamping and 
dancing. The roof over the stage is 
carved to resemble an entrance to a tem- 
ple, and is supported by four corner 
pillars, each traditionally named and 
used for specific traditional locations. 
On the left of the stage is a projection 
four by eighteen feet where the Chorus 
sits in two straight rows perpendicular 
to the rear wall. To the rear of the stage 
proper is another projection nine by 
eighteen feet, called the Koza, where the 
musicians (playing three crude drums 
and a flute) sit, together with the promp- 
ters. A painted pine tree on the panel- 
ing at the rear of the Koza and a painted 
bamboo tree on the left panel are the 
only decorations on the stage. A bridge 
passage, called the hashigakari, extends 
diagonally from the Koza to the Green- 
room, at the right, and is the entrance 
to the stage. Along the front of this 
seventy-foot bridge are three live pine 
trees, planted in front of the bridge 
railing, representing periods in the de- 
velopment of man’s life. An actor enter- 
ing the stage stops iu front of each tree 
for a moment of meditation before mov- 
ing on the stage. All the Noh theatres 
now existing are outdoors, with the stage 
area surrounded by fine pebbles on 
which the audience sits or stands around 
three sides of the stage. 

The principal actors, who wear almost 
indescribably rich and beautiful robes, 
speak in a high-pitched monotonous 
chant, and present their emotions 
through exaggerated action and the 
wearing of masks representing their type 
characteristics. Additional emotional 
emphasis is gained by an extraordinarily 
moving use of the rhythmical instru- 
ments accompanying the dialogue. Noh 
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actors are Buddhist priests, trained from 
carly childhood in their art, and the 
only Noh theatres in existence today— 
those which were not destroyed by fire 
bombs—are located in Buddhist temple 
areas in Tokyo, Kyoto, and Mia Jima. 
Before the war, Noh plays were pre- 
sented only before the limited audience 
of the court and the temple. Today, 
since the nobility and therefore the 
court no longer exist, they are presented 
only in the temples. Limited use of the 
existing stages is perhaps more readily 
understood when it is known that the 
eight stages in Japan are all built of 
wood, and are from 400 to 600 years old. 
While they appear to be well preserved, 
their structural soundness is probably 
questionable. 


Together with the Noh plays, and 
complementary to them, the Kyogen (or 
comic interludes) are still presented, as 
they have been for seven centuries. 
These bear, in idea, a resemblance to the 
plays of Moliére, but there the resem- 
blance ends. The acting techniques are 
wildly exaggerated, and the humor of 
the dialogue is frequently lost on mod- 
ern audiences, who cannot understand 
the colloquial puns of the thirteenth 
century. Since Kyogen are inextricably 
linked with Noh drama, and are there- 
fore rarely presented, it seems inevitable 
that this rich dramatic material may be 
lost, since almost none of it has been 
written down. 


The last and most popular form of 
theatre in Japan is Kabuki. This is the 
only classical type of drama still played 
widely in all the large cities. Kabuki 
plays are regular three- to five-act dra- 
mas, both tragedies and comedies, based 
largely on tales of the loyalty and brav- 
ery of members of the old Samaurai 
class. Occupation regulations banned 
performances of plays whose object was 
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to stir up martial and national pride in 
the people, and in so doing, eliminated 
about one-quarter of the entire Kabuki 
repertoire. However, these plays are not 
lost, and with relaxation of the occupa- 
tion rulings following the peace treaty, 
some of the good ones may be re-incor- 
porated into production schedules. 

The Kabuki stage differs considerably 
from that of the Noh theatre. The en- 
tire end of the large theatre is taken up 
by the stage, whose proscenium is one 
hundred feet wide, thirty feet high (usu- 
ally masked to fifteen feet), and about 
eighty feet deep. Intricate revolving 
stages and elevator lifts make possible 
elaborate and beautiful sets. Secondary 
actors enter from the wings on either 
side of the stage, but the principal ac- 
tors enter along the Hanimachi, or 
“Flower Way,” a runway nine feet wide 
extending from the left front of the 
stage completely through the audience, 
at head height, to a small doorway at 
the rear of the auditorium. The Hani- 
machi is used also with excellent effect 
for processions and parades. Well-train- 
ed actors execute restrained roles with 
picturesque effectiveness. As in the Noh 
theatre, emotional action is heightened 
by the use of off- or on-stage music, 
played on samisens, biwas, and various 
types of drums. Stage managers and 
black-robed and hooded assistants walk 
around the stage shifting properties, as- 
sisting actors in cumbersome brocade 
robes to kneel or rise, and acting as 
prompters. 

The contemporary audience at a Ka- 
buki theatre is as interesting as the play 
itself. Everybody attends Kabuki—entire 
families from grandparents to toddling 
youngsters come dressed in their best 
kimonos, carrying their lunch in tin 
boxes wrapped up in a large handker- 
chief, to be eaten during the long inter- 
missions. The five-hour performances 
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begin at eleven o'clock in the morning 
and four-thirty in the afternoon. 

A new Kabuki theatre was built im- 
mediately after the war in Osaka, and 
was reopened in October of 1950, follow- 
ing repairs of damage from Typhoon 
Jane in July of that year. Tokyo opened 
its huge new Kabuki-za Theatre in De- 
cember of 1950. The new Kabuki-za is a 
source of pride to all Tokyo residents, 
from the hotel maids to the bankers and 
business men; and all classes of Japanese 
attend the theatre with surprising regu- 
larity, even coming in from the far out- 
lying districts at least once a year. ‘They 
are a highly appreciative audience, and 
as useful to the Westerner attending 
Kabuki as the actors themselves in creat- 
ing and sustaining moods. 


Since Tokyo’s Kabuki-za is fairly typi- 
cal of the operating Kabuki theatres all 
over Japan, let us look at a few details 
from its books. The theatre plays two 
performances daily and changes the play- 
bill once each month. The theatre seats 
1700 and had an average attendance per 
performance of 1555 during the first 
nine months of its life. Seats sell for 250 
yen to 450 yen (sixty cents to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents), with students ad- 
mitted for 50 yen or fourteen cents. I 
was informed by the manager of the 
theatre that this attendance was almost 
fifty per cent higher than in the imme- 
diate ten pre-war years. This seems to 
indicate a very healthy rebuilding of 
native interest in the theatre. 


These, then, are the five major types 
of Japanese theatrical performance to- 
day: the Puppet theatre, the Modern 
drama, the Noh play and the comic in- 
terludes which accompany the Noh, and 
the Kabuki. 


Let us take a quick look at theatre 
education in Japan. At first glance it 
seems there is none, in the sense that we 
represent the educational theatre in 
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America. Although Waseda and Keio 
Universities in Tokyo and Kyoto Uni- 
versity offer a few courses in dramatic 
literature, there is no amateur produc- 
tion in either place, nor are any courses 
taught in middle-school, college, or uni- 
versity in production techniques. Actors 
are taught in the theatre, and onlv in 
the theatre. For instance, in the Kabuki 
theatre, boys are trained as apprentices 
from as early an age as four, and may 
not reach their maturity as Kabuki ac- 
tors before they are forty. Since no 
women appear in either Kabuki or Noh 
drama, all women’s parts are played by 
male actors specifically trained as Onata, 
or female impersonators. It is customary 
in the Kabuki theatre to use again and 
again the names of famous Kabuki ac- 
tors of the past, retaining with the name 
the special roles made famous by the 
original bearer. When the current user 
of any of the famous acting names in 
Japan retires or dies, the name is passed 
on with great ceremony to his appren- 
tice successor, who, by the time he suc- 
ceeds to the title, is often in his fifties. 

In the Kabuki-za in Tokyo today 
there are about one hundred full-time 
actors and apprentices, including three 
of the famous name bearers. This num- 
ber sounds small when we compare it to 
the number in our drama schools today, 
but this theatre is only one of approxi- 
mately thirty operating Kabuki theatres 
in Japan. Since no amateur theatre 
exists in Japan, these people are all aim- 
ing for full-time professional careers in 
the theatre. 

It may be seen, then, that the theatri- 
cal phase of Japanese culture is in the 
process of reconstruction—and recon- 
struction on a sound financial level 
which promises continuation. The gov- 
ernment sanctions and to a small degree 
gives financial aid to the professional 
Kabuki theatre, in the form of guaran- 
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teed minimums. While the Noh the- 
atres, and consequently the comic inter- 
ludes, of Japan fall completely within 
the hands of the Buddhist priests, this 
management will probably keep the 
Noh tradition alive even though per- 
formances are rare. Even though no 
amateur theatre of any kind exists in 
Japan, and no educational institutions 
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in Japan include in their curricula any 
phase of theatre beyond a brief study 
of the older dramatic literature of the 
country, it seems abundantly evident 
that the theatre of Japan will continue 
its six-century tradition and will remain 
an active part of the cultural life of that 
nation as well as a unique part of world 
theatre. 
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BERTOLT BRECHT AS 
“TRADITIONAL” DRAMATIST™ 


HENRY GOODMAN 


The plays of Bertolt Brecht have not 
been popular in this country. This 
shouldn’t surprise us since popular taste 
is not distinguished by a complexity or 
seriousness of attitude. Who can say that 
Shakespeare is received by the public 
mind for anything but the non-essentials 
that make his productions into huge suc- 
cesses? ‘The real Shakespeare can be said 
to be as neglected as Brecht. By this I 
don’t mean to imply that Brecht is the 
equal of Shakespeare. But the neglect of 
both is a clue to public taste. 

The popularity of the “labor” plays 
of the thirties is another clue to public 
taste. I mention these because they share 
with Brecht the same subject and goal: 
the struggle of the common man and the 
correction of social evils. What they 
don’t have in common with Brecht is 
his toughness of treatment and of tone. 
Without it, they are popular; with it, 
Brecht is not. Where they are super- 
ficial, Brecht is complex; where they are 
sentimental, Brecht is ironic. 


The plays of John Howard Lawson 
and Clifford Odets, for example, are de- 
ficient in irony, except for surface ironies 
and unconscious ironies. They address 


Henry Goodman is at present on the staff of the 
Department of Speech and Theatre Arts at the 
University of Minnesota. 

*Originally prepared for the section on Dra- 
matic Literature at the 19,1 AETA Convention 
in Chicago. 


themselves to the public’s sense of “fine 
feeling.” ‘True, in a few instances they 
have tried to work with tougher struc- 
tures. In Processional Lawson attempted 
the vaudeville technique as an expres- 
sion of America; but his format failed 
to modify his sentiment. Odets at- 
tempted something like an “epic” form 
in Waiting for Lefty; but the single 
vignettes were too sentimental to be 
contained within the supposedly hard 
structure. There is a lot of tough talk 
in these plays, but it is only a surface 
toughness. In dealing with social prob- 
lems, subjects which Brecht would say 
require clear thinking and not fine feel- 
ing, these playwrights often resort to 
emotion for its own sake. They exhibit 
anger and astonishment at social in- 
justice as if it had caught them unawares. 
Their optimism is not up to the task 
they have undertaken: social reform. 
Their plays express watery idealism, 
false heroics, and a vague longing for a 
better world. And often, when their 
language attempts to be poetic it suc- 
ceeds in being merely vulgar. 


Lawson’s Marching Song fits my pur- 
pose here. In this play an evicted man’s 
furniture and his baby’s diapers are em- 
phasized for their own sake; the man’s 
neighbors are beside themselves with 
sympathy and offers of help; there are 
good, bad, and weak people, but not 
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complex people; and the final curtain 
drops as a man, bathed in moonlight, 
declaims: “You hear me, you multitude, 
power is people!” All this constitutes, 
ultimately, an unconscious irony: the 
playwright has not recognized its incon- 
gruity with the facts of experience. In 
Odets’ Till the Day I Die, an officer who 
regrets his affiliation with the Nazis 
shoots himself in the “grand manner,” 
and “nobly” misses the opportunity to 
do positive good; the gesture is pointless 
but walloping “good theatre.” The ac- 
curate language of Awake and Sing is 
spoiled by trying too hard to be accur- 
ate; and a line like “Come away. A cer- 
tain place where it’s moonlight and 
roses” borders on the ludicrous. 

Brecht is tough-minded rather than 
soft-hearted in his attitude toward his 
material. He begins by taking social 
wrongs for granted. His approach, 
though purportedly Marxist, does not 
exhibit one of the chief Marxist faults: 
oversimplification. It is an approach, 
rather, which tries to take into account 
as many discordant elements as possible. 
This can be clearly seen in Brecht’s 
method of characterization, his handling 
of situation, and in his use of song where 
even a lullaby can be counted on to 
make some wry comment. 

Brecht’s characters are complex. His 
villains are a moralizing, though not 
moral, lot. They do bad things for os- 
tensibly ‘“‘virtuous” reasons. MacHeath 
of The Three Penny Opera is a mur- 
derer and a leader of a band of cut- 
throats. But he sees himself as a respect- 
able middle-class businessman, properly 
married, devoted to comfort, to art, and 
to his wife, and repelled by ugliness and 
violence. If he visits a harlot, it is sim- 
ply as the tired businessman seeking a 
little recreation out of pure habit. In 
St. Joan of the Stockyards, the brokers 
are made complex by the treachery they 
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perform within their own ranks. Pier- 
pont Mauler, the meat-packing king, 
cannot bear to see a cow slaughtered, 
but he revels in the slaughter of his 
competitors. He faints at the sight of a 
poor man, but he joyfully proceeds with 
a price war which results in unemploy- 
ment and starvation. The ironic con- 
trast between conventional scruples and 
vicious practice is dramatized within the 
same character. Brecht’s portrait of the 
deputy-dictator in Round Heads, Peak 
Heads shows us a man devoted to racial 
purity and presumably uninterested in 
money. Yet his program of racial hatred 
is successful only because of money. 
The dictator is a parody of Angelo in 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure; 
and, in the name of his virtue and pa- 
triotism, the Hitler-Angelo character 
sets in motion the atrocities of the police 
state. between the dictator and the most 
sympathetic of the racial outcasts is an 
entire system of relative villainy and 
goodness. There is, in other words, no 
clean division between absolute morality 
and immorality, for Brecht is examining 
a morality of expedience. 


Goodness and heroism, on the other 
hand, are often depicted ironically by 
Brecht as terrible “temptations.” In 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle, the young 
girl is faced with death if she rescues the 
governor’s abandoned child. She suc- 
cumbs to the “temptation,” shelters the 
child, and is forced into bad situations 
where only poor compromises will pro- 
tect both her and the child.? In Galileo, 


1 The poor have their treacheries too. Shen 
Te in The Good Woman of Setzuan would be 
torn to pieces by the poor people she befriends 
but for her inventing a shrewd “cousin” Shui 
Ta. Though cruelty is difficult for Shen Te, 
she assumes an antithetical personality in self- 
defense. 

2“Terrible is the temptation of goodness!” 
sings the Story Teller. Unless this statement is 
grasped in all its irony, Brecht’s point might 
appear cynical to popular sentiment. Brecht is 
saying that goodness is a virtue that can be ill- 
afforded in a world hostile to it. It is hard to 
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the Renaissance scientist resists the 
“temptation” of martyrdom. Under 
pressure from the Inquisition, he re- 
cants on his teachings. His friends, be- 
lieving him a traitor to science, desert 
him. But Galileo, believing in common 
sense, has justified his belief by his ac- 
tion. His compromise has made it possi- 
ble for him to continue his research in 
secret. He has preserved the continuity 
of science although he has lost face with 
it. The title character of the play Moth- 
er Courage survives the Thirty Years’ 
War because she has learned to compro- 
mise. But wherever she or her family 
submits to the temptation of goodness,. 
she loses some profit or she loses a son. 
Brecht’s heroes and heroines are not 
heroic in the grand manner: wherever 
they attempt to be so, they come to grief. 
Goodness is a natural urge, but under 
existing circumstances it has_ terrible 
consequences. A man does a good deed, 
then, with the fear of the consequences. 
“That’s how the world is, though it 
shouldn’t be,”’ says Mother Courage; and 
she sings this refrain: “If piety has laid 
us low, God bless the fellow who has 
none.” 

In making plots Brecht has an odd 
sense of the bizarre. He often brings the 
satirical point into relief by a Swiftian 
vision of experience. In Round Heads, 
Peak Heads, for example, all of the 
round-headed people in the land of 
Yahoo have been designated as the chos- 
en race, and all of the peak-headed have 
been outlawed as undesirable aliens. A 
man’s worth is determined simply by 
looking under his hat. In St. Joan of 


be good on an empty stomach or under the axe. 
In this play the heroine’s natural urge to good- 
ness falls under suspicion from those characters 
who would frustrate the natural act. Ironically, 
goodness is suspect. In The Three Penny Opera, 
MacHeath sings: “Erst kommt das _ Fressen, 
dann kommt die Moral.” The irony cuts deep 
when it is apparent that “common sense” is 
modified by villainy and (for want of a better 
word) gluttony. “Fressen” also must be equated 
with the bread necessary for survival. 


the Stockyards, the Salvation Army girl, 
who has died a martyr for the poor, is 
“canonized” by the wrong people for 
the wrong reasons. Before her death 
and “sanctification” she denounces the 
wrongdoers, but they drown her out 
with hymns and declamations delivered 
in her honor. In The Chalk Circle, the 
country is in such turmoil that a vaga- 
bond, Azdak, by a freak of circumstance, 
is made into a judge under the rebel 
government. Justice is meted out not by 
a professional but by a man with a nat- 
ural sense for it. As a result conven- 
tional decisions are ignored in favor of 
topsy-turvy decisions that have an odd 
way of being right. The book of statutes 
is used by this Sancho Panza simply as a 
bolster for his behind! By using par- 
able, Brecht can remain at a distance 
from his material and see it ironically. 
Odets, on the other hand, has a way of 
sounding autobiographical. His feelings 
are on display and cloud his ideas. 


Brecht’s statements favoring intellect 
and didacticism in drama may have led 
to the suspicion that Brecht’s plays have 
no emotion. This is simply not true. By 
attempting to bring intellect back into 
the theatre, Brecht has not banished 
emotion; by admitting to a didactic 
purpose in Epic theatre, he has not 
done away with entertainment. He has, 
in fact, recently stated his intention of 
settling down in “the realm of the plea- 
surable.”* He has declared the theatre 
to be a place of entertainment, but it is 
entertainment under certain conditions. 
It is not the entertainment of escape or 
of vague but powerful feelings, or of 
what Brecht has described as “a mere 
branch of the drug traffic.” It is, rather, 
an enjoyment that comes from solving 
social problems, from adopting a critical 
or scientific attitude toward accurate 


3See “A Little Organum for the Theater,” 
Accent, Winter, 1951, pp. 13-40. Translated by 
Beatrice Gottlieb. 
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images of reality. He says, in effect, that 
an audience derives enjoyment by en- 
tertaining the play. This is a useful pun 
when we look at the plays of Brecht. We 
are asked to experience the pleasure felt 
by the scientist who successfully com- 
pletes an experiment and discovers a 
well-designed formula. Instruction and 
investigation have their aesthetics too. 
But the plays tell us more than the 
theory. They show Brecht off to better 
advantage. They are amusing and in- 
structive and are, perhaps, the richer for 
being both. An audience at his plays 
can be amused by rich characterization, 
delicate lyricism, and earthy humor, and 
at the same time can grasp important 
issues. There is emotion, but it is held at 
bay. By prodding the intellect and keep- 
ing the emotion down he has simply 
thrown the two into a better relation- 
ship. He has restored their proper and, 
one can say, traditional balance. ‘There 
are, of course, many people who insist 
that art is solely the expression of pure 
emotion and beautiful feelings! In fact, 
the separation of thought and feeling 
has been popular since the seventeenth 
century when science with its “objective 
fact” and art with its “subjective fact” 
went opposite, ways. Brecht brings them 
together. In that respect he is tradi- 
tional where Odets and Lawson are not. 
Here are two examples from Brecht’s 
plays where great emotional potential 
is treated objectively. In The Chalk 
Circle, the heroine is washing clothes 
in the stream when, after his long ab- 
sence at the wars, her betrothed appears 
on the opposite bank. He sees there is 
a child in the picture; and, refusing 
an explanation (which he would accept 
if he would wait), he stalks away. The 
lovers’ reunion and the lovers’ quarrel 
are played across a stream and spoken 
mostly through a Story Teller. A softer 
playwright might have been overcome; 
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Brecht’s restraint allows the pathos of 
the situation to retain a hard outline so 
that the spectator can regard it as an idea 
as well as experience it as a feeling. An- 
other example. Mother Courage’s dead 
son is brought before her by enemy sol- 
diers. If she acknowledges that he is her 
son the rest of her family and business 
will be destroyed. She denies the corpse 
and sees it thrown into the carrion pit. 
By denying a dead son she shows more 
motherliness than if she had thrown her- 
self on the corpse in obedience to moth- 
erly grief. The suppressed emotion is 
strong, but a lesson in common sense has 
been learned by the character and dem- 
onstrated to the audience. Pity and pa- 
thos for their own sakes, the false senti- 
ments of the popular drama, have been 
replaced by emotion which is there in 
spite of itself, almost against its will. 

The implications for the Brechtian ac- 
tor are clear. He must acquire the skill 
of presenting alternatives of feeling and 
idea. In suppressing emotion he must 
show himself not a cold actor but a more 
flexible actor. This was apparent in 
Charles Laughton’s production of Gali- 
leo: the supposed betrayal of science was 
studied in its emotion and in its reason- 
ableness. The actor’s discipline and the 
playwright’s discipline made it possible 
to do both at the same time. It was like- 
wise clear in Eric Bentley’s production 
of The Chalk Circle at the Hedgerow 
Theatre: the audience was allowed to 
consider the reasons for the pathetic sit- 
uation without sacrificing the pathos. 
The lovers were deliberately kept apart 
by an imaginary stream. There were no 
movie embraces, no choking up, no 
straining of facial muscles. The de- 
tached Story Teller, with delicacy and 
restraint, but with firmness, spoke what 
the lovers “thought but did not say.” 

In Brecht’s hands, Epic drama rejects 
the theatre of illusion and brings back 
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old presentational forms for rich new 
uses.* The sprawling Elizabethan narra- 
tive technique allows Brecht to examine 
society from many points of view, to 
focus on society doing different things. 
Each scene is meant to be important for 
what it reveals by itself. It is not meant 
to slide imperceptibly into the next as 
preparation for what follows. The 
scenes, Brecht has said, are “knotted” 
together by the total idea that is being 
examined, and the “knots” are intended 
to show. Scenes are often introduced by 
titles or by summaries of what is to take 
place. These are spoken by a chorus or 
written on an illuminated blackboard. 
The scenes of The Private Life of the 
Master Race study events in scattered 
cities in Germany in the years 1933 to 
1938. The play is unified by the process 
of total inspection by a chronicling of 
the “fears and miseries of the Third 
Reich.”” The many scenes of The Chalk 
Circle fall into two parts: part one 
studies the heroine’s good deed and its 
many implications; part two studies so- 
ciety and the manner in which it judges 
the heroine. 

Brecht uses Chinese conventions to re- 
duce suspense and to throw social issues 
into bold relief, to give their presenta- 
tion the formality of a court trial.2 A 
character, for instance, by circling the 
stage several times, shows the ‘audience 


4See Eric Bentley's The Playwright as 
Thinker (New York, 1946), and his essay ap- 
pended to The Private Life of the Master Race 
(New York, 1944) for a discussion of Epic form. 
In addition, one should certainly study Brecht’s 
“A Little Organum for the Theater” (see note 
3), and his “A Model for Epic Theater,” which 
appears in Sewanee Review, Summer, 1949, pp- 
425-436, in Mr. Bentley’s translation. Notes to 
the plays in Brecht’s Gesammelte Werke are an- 
other rich source of material on the subject of 
Epic form. 

5 An interesting discussion of “tribunal” 
technique in Epic drama appears in Sergei 
Tretyakov’s essay “Bert Brecht” in International 
Literature, No. 5 (May, 1937). See also Brecht’s 
two short plays, He Who Says Yes and He Who 
Says No, appearing in Accent, Autumn, 1946, 
PP- 14-24. 
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how he traveled a long and perilous dis- 
tance, almost as if he were saying: “This 
is the way I did it.” In the short play, 
The Horatians and the Curatians, 
Brecht studies the process of war in the 
form of a demonstration: huge armies, 
represented by single persons and by 
flags atop a general’s headpiece, are 
moved around in the manner of pins on 
a military map. 

Brecht uses charades to show how 
something might be done. In The Pri- 
vate Life of the Master Race, for exam- 
ple, a worker is encouraged by a Storm 
Trooper to pretend he is complaining 
about the New Order. The worker ut- 
ters real blasphemy against the Third 
Reich but keeps reminding his listeners 
that this is only a parlor game. 


Songs in Brechtian drama are deliv- 
ered frankly to the audience. Often the 
words are projected on a screen. There 
is no pretending that this is not a song; 
the song is regarded as another way of 
explaining an issue or raising a point of 
view. And the music is exploited not for 
its sentimental, but for its instructive 
and ironic value. 


These devices are meant to reduce sus- 
pense and pathos; they do not, in prac- 
tice, remove them entirely. The variety 
in characterization, for instance, has its 
psychological as well as social interest. 
The rich character placed in a contra- 
dictory situation supplies a suspense of 
its own; it has its own “pathetic over- 
tones.” And the devices have their spe- 
cial kind of theatrical appeal. 


Brecht does not exclude prosaic ele- 
ments from his verses. The prosaic has 
a poetry which has nothing to do with 
prettiness or decoration. When he does 
use “gentle” imagery, he often uses it 
ironically; it mocks the reality. For ex- 
ample, this: 
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In the cornfields the rosy dawn 


Is cold to the sleepless one, only cold. 


The gay clatter of the milk cans in the farmyard 
where the smoke rises 

Is only a threat to the fugitive. 

She who carries the child feels its weight and 


little more.® 


The lyricism is there, pressing against 
the form. But it is not allowed to boil 


over.’ 

In rejecting the theatre of illusion 
Bertolt Brecht may appear to be offering 
something daringly novel. Such an opin- 
ion springs from too deep an involve- 
ment in so-called realism and in the ac- 
cepted dramatic structures of today. 


6 From Eric and Maja Bentley's translation 
of The Caucasian Chalk Circle, in Parables for 
the Theater (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1948). By permission. 

7 For a fuller discussion of Brecht’s poetic 
technique, reference is made to H. R. Hays’s 
introduction to the playwright’s Selected Poems 
(New York, 1947). This is a reprint of an ear- 
lier essay, which appeared in Poetry, December, 
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What is most of our popular modern 
drama but watered-down Ibsen, which 
has very little in common with the orig- 
inal? I heard a member of the Holly- 
wood audience at Galileo complain: 
“But this isn’t a play!” He meant it 
wasn't a play according to most text- 
books on playwriting. Actually, Brecht 
can be said to be in the main current of 
traditional playwriting, Ibsen included. 
That he borrows Elizabethan and Chi- 
nese conventions or that he writes many 
passages in verse is only part of it. (I 
am not talking about pastiche.) He is 
traditional in the deeper sense: in the 
toughness of form and of attitude. He 
accepts the theatricality of the theatre 
and he accepts the complexity of his 
material. As a member of society he may 
feel that the theatre should be an instru- 
ment of social reform; but as a_play- 
wright he feels the necessity of writing 
good plays. 
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CHARLES J. McGAW 


I 


On a rainy morning in early Novem- 
ber of 1880, there was a great feeling of 
excitement and anticipation among thea- 
tre-goers in New York. Early that day 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt was due to ar- 
rive in America for her first appearance 
in this country. Chartering a special 
launch for the purpose, a distinguished 
group of American artists and citizens 
met Mme. Bernhardt’s ship just outside 
the harbor. They transferred her from 
the transatlantic vessel to their smaller 
craft. And after appropriate gestures of 
welcome, they established her in a suite 
at the Hoffman House. 

A few evenings later on November 8, 
Sarah Bernhardt made her American de- 
but in the title role of Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur. The following day the New York 
press devoted a considerable amount of 
space to this important theatrical event. 
Among the longest and most thought- 
fully written of the critical reviews was 
one by William Winter appearing on 
page five of the New York Tribune. His 
review attracted attention because in 
1880 William Winter was probably the 
most distinguished, the most highly re- 
spected, and the most widely read theat- 


Charles J. McGaw is on the theatre staff in the 

Department of Speech at Ohio State University. 
*Adapted from a paper read at the AETA 

Convention in Chicago, December 28, 1951. 


WILLIAM WINTER AS A 
DRAMATIC CRITIC 


rical critic in the United States. His ac- 
count illustrates both his strengths and 
his weaknesses. 


As a commentator on the actor’s art 
Winter was, and perhaps still is, un- 
equaled among American journalists. 
His earnest reviews of this period create 
with a vividness almost unsurpassed in 
theatrical commentaries many of the 
great performances of the nineteenth 
century. He recognized in Sarah Bern- 
hardt a perfect stage technique which 
made her seem entirely artless, unusual 
personal fascination, exquisite grace of 
motion, a beautiful persuasive voice, ex- 
cellent diction, adaptability to constant- 
ly changing moods, and a fine air of 
originality and independence. 


He found her wanting, however, in 
nobility of spirit. He regretted that such 
splendid talents should be possessed by 
a woman so insincere and artificial. Here 
was an actress who in his opinion could 
not represent a womanly character. Win- 
ter found that her most successful parts 
were carnal images and that her only 
domain was feminine passion in which 
she reigned with a “stress of intellectual 
character and imperial intelligence that 
have not been approximated by any 
other emotional actress of the age.” 


1 The New York Tribune, XL (November 9, 
1880), 5; (November 19, 1880), 5. 
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Winter felt that no one was ever made 
finer in mind or spirit from seeing Bern- 
hardt on the stage, a fact which was not 
without meaning in a critical estimate 
of her work. Her Phaedre he accounted 
a failure because the part requires nobil- 
ity and tenderness—qualities which all 
her talent and technical skill could not 
supply. And this evaluation illustrates 
one of Winter’s cardinal principles that 
“it is what the actor is, far more than 
what the actor does, that conquers in the 
realm of the human mind.’”* 

It is common knowledge, of course, 
that Bernhardt was considered by many 
critics the greatest actress of her time. 
Both Joseph Knight of the London 
Daily Telegraph and W. T. Arnold of 
the Manchester Guardian mention espe- 
cially the excellence of her Phaedre.* It 
was in this confusion between aesthetics 
and ethics, in this failure to distinguish 
between the actor’s art and the actor’s 
personality, that Winter exhibits one of 
his principal weaknesses. 


II 


William Winter was one of the nine- 
teenth-century New England school of 
writers who insisted that art should con- 
form with their own standard of morali- 
ty, a standard which once formulated 
they never questioned or even examined. 
Winter considered it the purpose of the 
arts to help mankind, to “diffuse gentle- 
ness of feeling and refinement of man- 
ners.” He did not like to condemn a 
drama which respected virtue and man- 
liness if it had any other qualifications 
to recommend it. Conversely, he could 
not feel that any art is “altogether right 
when it tends to beguile sympathy for an 
unworthy object and perplex a specta- 
tor’s perceptions as to good and evil.” 


2 Ibid., XXX (January 5, 1874), 4. 
3 See James Agate, ed., The English Dramatic 
Critic (London, n.d.), pp. 180-182, 215-222. 
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He was likely to praise as artistically 
good that which was morally sound, and 
to condemn on aesthetic grounds that 
which was not in accord with his own 
moral standards. 

These moral criteria served Winter 
well during the first twenty-five years of 
his career. During this time Lowell and 
Aldrich were the arbiters of American 
culture. The “double standard” was ac- 
cepted almost universally. The theatre 
afforded nothing more perversive than 
the sensationalism of After Dark, the 
semi-nudity of The Black Crook, or the 
sentimental treatment of the courtesan 
in such a play as Camille. But with the 
advent of the problem play, Winter’s 
standards became outmoded; and, be- 
cause he persisted in maintaining them, 
he became a crusader for a cause that 
was lost from the very beginning. Wil- 
liam Winter was not a man to change 
his mind. He was to judge Ghosts and 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession by the same 
standards that served him in evaluating 
Boucicault’s Arrah-na-Pogue (his first 
dramatic review for the New York Tri- 
bune) and The Long Strike. 

During his first few months as Theatre 
Editor of the Tribune, Winter vigorous- 
ly stated a critical tenet to which he ad- 
hered throughout his entire career. On 
November 23, 1865, J. W. Wallack, Jr. 
presented a play by Watts Phillips called 
Lost in London, in which a coal miner’s 
wife deserts her family, commits adul- 
tery, and finally dies after a life of error 
and sin.* Winter’s review of this play is 
an essay setting forth his opinion that 
the representation of vice, even for the 
purpose of teaching virtue by showing 
how ugly vice actually is, cannot be tol- 
erated by responsible members of the 
community. He felt that there is no 
place on the stage for “sickening details 


#The New York Tribune, XXV (November 
25, 1865), 1. 
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of weakness and sin,” and he whole- 
heartedly condemned this _ particular 
piece for representing evil by unsuitable 
means, in wrong perspective, and in vio- 
lation of the principles of good taste. 

Perhaps Winter’s most rational single 
discussion of ethical problems in the 
drama is his review of Langdon Mit- 
chell’s Becky Sharp.’ This dramatization 
of Vanity Fair was acted for the first 
time in New York by Mrs. Fiske, on 
September 12, 1899, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Admitting that opinions differ 
as to the worth of representing such a 
character on the stage, Winter expressed 
his firm belief that “there is a sweeter 
way of doing good than by showing the 
vice which should be shunned, and that 
is by showing the virtue which should 
be emulated.” He argued that people 
are better and happier for passing an 
hour with Dr. Primrose than with Iago; 
and that, while in the novel Becky has 
traits which half redeem her depravity, 
these are not brought out in the stage 
version. He mentioned that good must 
be represented in contrast with evil, but 
he felt the ethical defects of this play to 
be that its “lights are low and its shad- 
ows are heavy.’ Even though Mrs. Fiske 
played the role with the obvious moral 
lesson in mind that evil is sure to fail 
(and in so doing scored a great personal 
success), Winter found that the univer- 
sal obligation of charity even toward bad 
men and women was the only final re- 
sult of the play—a result that hardly 
justified its production. 

It is evident that in his judgments of 
plays, as in his judgments of acting, 
Winter was concerned as fully with the 
moral drift as with the artistic worth, 
and that in practice, at least, he rarely 
recognized aesthetic value where he 
could not sympathize with the ethical 
implications. It is evident, too, that in 


5 Ibid., LIX (September 13, 1899), 8-9. 
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adhering to such a standard he was fol- 
lowing the Victorian tradition which 
prevailed both in England and in Amer- 
ica. He may have carried this emphasis 
upon the moral element in art to a sing- 
ular extreme, but during the first twen- 
ty-five years of his career, he was not in 
any serious disagreement with his con- 
temporaries either in New York or in 
London. Such writers as John Ranken 
Towse, Laurence Hutton, Clement Scott, 
Dutton Cook, and even William Archer 
(who in the nineties became a confirmed 
champion of Ibsen and the problem 
play) reflected the same attitude. To be 
sure, all of them did not so wholeheart- 
edly condemn the “terrible example.” 
And since they did not all look upon the 
theatre as an agent second only to the 
home in its influence upon civilization, 
they did not often find it necessary to— 
extend their judgments so far beyond 
the proscenium arch. Some of them, too, 
were likely to differ from Winter in their 
manner of condemning plays which they 
thought to be demoralizing. 


Not that any of these critics were in- 
capable of denouncing a performance in 
“good set terms,” but it was the custom 
of several of them to dwell upon the 
dullness of an immoral play, rather than 
upon its viciousness or its sensuality. 
Winter’s review of Sardou’s Odette is 
characteristic of his disposition of an ob- 
jectionable drama. It expatiates upon 
the manner in which a sinful woman 
is made fascinating and laments that 
the theatre affords such a display of car- 
nality.° In an advance notice of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s La Tosca, he warned the 
women of New York that the play con- 
tained scenes “not only shocking to the 
nervous system and grossly offensive to 
persons of true sensibility, but which 
might, under easily possible circum- 
stances, inflict irreparable injury on per- 


6 Ibid., XLI (February 7, 1882), 5. 
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sons yet unborn.”* And he continued to 
write such comments in spite of his reali- 
zation that they often served to increase 
the public attendance. John Ranken 
Towse, on the other hand, believed that, 
in dealing with a play of mischievous 
influence and small artistic merit, the 
only possible way was to characterize 
it in general terms, and to dilate, “not 
upon its alluring viciousness, but upon 
its manifest deficiencies as entertain- 
ment.”® Nothing, he felt, could be more 
quickly fatal than the imputation of 
dullness. While the public is willing to 
be shocked and horrified, it hates to be 
bored. 


William Archer shared Towse’s opin- 
ion. He felt that the immoral play was 
more than likely to be dull and puerile 
as well, and that the critic better satis- 
fied his function by dwelling upon the 
dullness rather than the immorality. 
He did believe, however, that when such 
a play happens to be clever and amusing, 
the critic ought be willing to “give the 
devil his due, and say so.”® Indeed, it 
was Winter’s persistent refusal to give 
the devil his due and accept Archer's 
interpretation of the critic’s task as a 
“public analyst” rather than a “temper- 
ance lecturer” that was largely responsi- 
ble for the decline of his influence dur- 
ing the nineties and the early nineteen 
hundreds. 


Ill 


It seems to be a universal tendency 
among critics of the theatre to disparage 
the present and extol the past. But 
probably no critic in any period ever 
so railed against the theatre of his own 
time and so praised the glories of other 


7 Ibid., L (February 5, 1891), 7. 

8 John Ranken Towse, “The Theatre and the 
Critics,” The Nation, LXXIII (August 8, 1901), 
106-107. 

® William Archer, “The Duties of Dramatic 
Critics,” The Nineteenth Century, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1885), 257. 
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days as William Winter did during the 
last fifteen years of his career. He was 
given by temperament to worshiping the 
past. He had been conditioned by an 
environment in which culture was al- 
most entirely divorced from contempo- 
rary problems. Furthermore, the social 
problem play—so much in vogue just 
before and just after the turn of the 
century—violated practically every prin- 
ciple he considered essential to dramatic 
art. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, 
that before 1890, before the influence of 
Ibsen in America, Winter had found 
the state of the drama entirely satisfac- 
tory. In 1867 The Black Crook was 
running at Niblo’s Garden, serving both 
to “indicate” and to “accelerate” the 
decline of the drama. In reviewing 
Under the Gaslight, he even went so far 
as to declare the theatre dead because it 
was willing to follow a mediocre, vulgar 
public taste, when it ought to be lead- 
ing the public to a finer drama.?° 


Such lamentations, however, may not 
be taken as truly representative of his 
attitude. During his early years at the 
Tribune, the New York theatre saw its 
first productions of —Tom Robertson’s 
plays, of which Winter fully approved. 
He was generally cordial to the work of 
Dion Boucicault, W. S. Gilbert, and 
later to that of Augustus Thomas. 
He was equally pleased with the early 
plays of Arthur Wing Pinero and Henry 
Arthur Jones. These years were further 
brightened by the frequent appearances 
of such stellar performers as Edwin 
Booth, Charlotte Cushman, Helena 
Modjeska, Adelaide Ristori, and others 
who cast a radiance to which he was by 
no means blind. And a few years later 
when Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Jo- 
seph Jefferson, John McCullough, Law- 


10 The New York Tribune, XXVIII (October 
3, 1868), 5. 
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rence Barrett, Mary Anderson, and Ada 
' Rehan were in their prime, he wrote on 
several occasions that here was a group 
of actors unsurpassed in the history of 
the stage. As long, in fact, as the drama 
__ was content to forego a discussion of 
» social and moral problems, as long as it 
was willing to depend for its effective- 
ness upon the rhetorical and the pictur- 
esque, Winter could see the virtues of 
the theatre of his time. 

With the coming of realism, how- 
ever, he inaugurated an attack upon the 
contemporary theatre. Beginning with 
an assault upon Bronson Howard, in 
whose plays he detected a suggestion of 
what was coming later, he upbraided 
nearly all the significant dramatists of 
the period. And soon he extended his 
crusade to include actors, managers, 
and producers. He maintained that con- 
demnation was the desert of everyone 
involved in the production of a “prur- 
ient drama.” So the extra, as well as the 
star, and the call-boy, as well as the 
director, became the object of his attacks. 

After this much discussion there can 
be no doubt of how Winter reacted to 
the works of Ibsen. He divided them 
into two classes—the “nasty plays” such 
‘as Ghosts which “make people sick,” and 
the “pedantic ones” such as An Enemy 
of the People which “make them 
sleepy.” He vigorously condemned 
both kinds, his manner ranging from 
dignified protest to offensive bombast. 
He variously characterized Ibsen’s plays 
as insipid, tainted, tedious, murky, maw- 
kish, morose, tiresome, trivial, prolix, 
commonplace, and didactic. For the 
most part, he found in them either no 
meaning at all, or else an exceedingly 
trite one. Their plots he customarily 
summarized in such a way as to make 
them appear ridiculous. 


11 Ibid., LIV (April 9, 1895), 6. ; 
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Demanding as he did that a draina 
contain physical action, and being either 
unable or unwilling to see anything dra- 
matic in psychological conflict, he re- 
duced Rosmersholm to a play about a 
lot of uninteresting people who talk for 
a long while and finally jump into a 
millrace. In his treatment of A Doll’s 
House, he simplified the plot to the 
point of absurdity by failing to under- 
stand it as a psychological study and by 
refusing to admit the play presented 
any real problem. Indeed, he seemed 
willfully to misunderstand the meaning 
and the purpose. He stated as the thesis 
that “judgment on dolls should be ex- 
ceedingly lenient, as long as their hus- 
bands are Turks and prigs.’””’ He main- 
tained that Nora’s problem never existed 
in any marriage relation but was to be 
found only in Ibsen’s imagination. 

In one or two instances Winter was 
friendly to George Bernard Shaw. He 
found Caesar and Cleopatra “full of 
fun,” and he appreciated its purpose— 
to present historical characters as every- 
day people and to satirize convention- 
ality. He thought that The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple, aside from its polemics, was a good 
play. His general opinion of Shaw as a 
dramatist, however, was not high. We 
should not, of course, expect him to ap- 
prove of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, which 
combines all the elements he found ob- 
jectionable, nor of Man and Superman 
with its long passages of discussion and 
its emphasis upon “the beauty of ma- 
ternity before, or without, marriage.” 
He made reference to the “diseased play 
of ‘Candida,’ in which he [Shaw] has 
contrived to minister to the vanity of 
discontented women and to glory the 
maudlin sentimentality ‘of half-baked 
men.” He asserted that “the situation 
in which it places the honest clergyman 
is impossible; no self-respecting man 
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would endure it for a moment.’’? Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion he consid- 
ered “trash” and “rank stupidity,” writ- 
ing that it was saved from utter failure 
in its first production by the acting of 
Ellen Terry. In You Never Can Tell 
he found a “hybrid” piece depicting life 
that is neither actual nor ideal—a play 
with no visible purpose and no meaning, 
only ‘‘a tremendous pretense of impend- 
ing wisdom.”% 

Toward several of the more important 
modern playwrights in America Winter 
was no more friendly. Mention has al- 
ready been made of his adverse criticism 
of Bronson Howard. He was even more 
harsh in his treatment of Clyde Fitch 
and James A. Herne. Throughout his 
entire career, in fact, he was singularly 
unsympathetic toward the development 
of a native drama. Aside from the fact 
that Winter was not interested in the 
contemporary scene which furnished ma- 
terial for the majority of the younger 
dramatists, he was not usually cordial to 
new writers. He did not credit the ever- 
current notion that injustice is constant- 
ly done the young playwright because he 
cannot receive more encouragement 
through production. He felt, rather, 
that the injustice was to the public 
which was occasionally asked to witness 
one of the experimental pieces. “New 
plays, as a rule,” he said, “should be 
thrown into the fire. The good new 
play is a rare exception.”** The question 
which comes immediately to mind is how 
he expected the theatre to retain its 
vitality unless it were constantly infused 
with new ideas. The answer is that be- 
ing more concerned with the art of the 
actor than with the art of the dramatist, 
he would have been content to see noth- 
ing but brilliant revivals of the classics. 

12 Ibid., LXVII (December 12, 1907), 7. 

13 Ibid., LXIV (January 10, 1905), 7. 


14 William Winter, Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth (New York and London, 1894), p. 105. 
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The theatre of Edwin Booth and Henry 
Irving was good enough for Winter. He 
saw no room there for any advancement. 

This attitude accounts for the fact 
that he made no effort to understand the 
purposes of the modern drama. He did 
not consider new plays essential to the 
life of the theatre. Therefore, he was 
not willing to look for any virtues be- 
neath the surface of a play that did not 
immediately please, and he felt no com- 
punction in constantly condemning the 
work of the younger writers. 


IV 

It was only to be expected that, in 
time, managers, actors, and the theatre- 
going public would react against Win- 
ter’s fulminations. In carrying on his 
crusade, Winter felt that of all possible 
methods the most effective was “scathing 
censure” of the offending parties by 
name—a method which he believed was 
too little used in newspaper criticism. 
In summarizing the season of 1908-09, 
Winter found it remarkable only for the 
number of indecent plays produced. Be- 
ginning with Ferenc Molnar’s The 
Devil, which he characterized as a 
“double-barrelled discharge of flippant 
cynical vulgarity,” the season arrived at 
its culminating disgrace in Eugene Wal- 
ter’s The Easiest Way, which he termed 
both “specious in its reasoning and of- 
fensive in its substance,” a play in which 
every element was degrading to art and 
morals alike.1* The same year saw, be- 
sides, “a diluted mess of French filth” in 
Charles Frohman’s production of Sam- 
son; “one of the most crude and offen- 
sive pieces that has ever been intruded 
on the public attention” in Edward 
Sheldon’s Salvation Nell; the “loathsome 
performance of The Sicilians,” the “ccn- 
temptible Blue Mouse,” the “vulgar 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” and the 


15The New York Tribune, LXVIII (jan- 
uary 20, 1909), 7. 
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“nasty farce of The Girl from Rec- 
tor’s.” 

It was entirely natural that the con- 
demned parties should seek an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. Many of 
them, in fact, saw some measure of jus- 
tice on their side. Disapproving letters 
appeared with increasing frequency in 
the columns of the Tribune and other 
newspapers. One of the most persistent 
of the objectors was Harrison Grey Fiske, 
theatrical producer and editor and own- 
er of the New York Dramatic Mirror. 
Winter and Fiske had long been per- 
sonal friends, and Fiske’s productions 
had usually received cordial comments. 
Winter once wrote, in fact, that Fiske 
was a man of “proved ability, energy, 
and taste, the staunch friend and potent 
advocate of all that is best in drama.” 
But in 1907 when Fiske presented Percy 
MacKaye’s Sappho and Phaon, Winter 
gave the play one of his very unfavorable 
reviews. The producer saw fit to defend 
himself, and thus began a newspaper 
controversy that continued for several 
months. 


About the same time, Winter received 
this personal letter from another promin- 
ent member of the theatrical profession: 

Sir, in your column of the Tribune this 


morning you allude to me as an immoral actor 
who should never be allowed to blister the gaze 


16 Ibid., LXITX (June 1, 1909), 7. 
17 Ibid., LXI (September 25, 1901), 8. 
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of the theatre-going public. Sir, I never kissed 
your daughter. 
(Signed) Maurice Barrymore.18 


The protests continued to come not 
only from people in theatre but from 
clergymen, educators, and the general 
public. Consequently, in 190g William 
Winter was forced to resign his position 
as Theatre Editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, a post which he had occupied for 
forty-four years. 

There can be no doubt that his resig- 
nation was overdue. There can be no 
doubt that for a number of years he 
had failed to serve a proper function as 
a critic. We may not, however, dismiss 
Winter merely as a “fogey” or as a 
“crank.” He was a Victorian in almost 
every sense of the word, and as a Victor- 
ian he was the foremost American critic 
of his time. His emphasis upon the 
actor rather than upon the play was 
right for his time because the Victorian 
theatre belonged to the actor rather than 
to the dramatist. His insistence upon 
morality was right for his time because 
his attitude reflected the accepted stand- 
ard of the day. His position became 
untenable only when he persisted in 
clinging to ideas and ideals which were 
no longer acceptable to his contempo- 
raries. His professional weakness and his 
personal tragedy was that he lived and 
wrote beyond his time. 


18 Quoted in James Gibbons Huncker, Steeple- 
jack (New York, 1920), II, 145. 
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Of all the new dramas brought to 
Broadway before spring, Point of No 
Return was the only one that held up 
dramatically in all respects. My pen is 
not slipping when I use the ambiguous 
term “held up.” On the contrary, the 
colloquial term points to the ambiguous 
success of this play, which the invariably 
scrupulous artisan of the theatre Paul 
Osborn fashioned out of the invariably 
scrupulous J. P. Marquand’s novel. It 
is an honest and at the same time skillful 
dramatization, Osborn having managed 
to say much of what Marquand said 
and to retain the scope of the novel by 
composing a series of reminiscences of 
a New England youth in the second act. 
A play that changes style midstream, so 
to speak, and then returns to the original 
matter and style of the first act is apt to 
disintegrate. That Osborn’s dramatiza- 
tion does not fall to pieces is the result 
of the unity of theme, which may be de- 
fined as a struggle between non-material- 
istic and materialistic values in our 
society; and this conflict is as apparent 
in the main character’s youthful ex- 
periences as it is in the immediate 
issue of whether he is to win the cov- 
eted vice-presidency of a bank. More- 
over, the immediate issue gains dimen- 
sion from the fact that it was pre- 
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figured in the character’s New England 
boyhood and love for a girl socially and 
economically above him. The problem 
is, moreover, paralleled in the difficul- 
ties of his erratic father. Since the latter 
was a man divided between ideal aims 
and the desire for wealth, he casts a 
shadow on his son’s struggle in the first 
act and anticipates his simultaneous 
small rebellion and acceptance of the 
vice-presidency in the final act. Osborn 
has also used the father’s experience to 
motivate the son’s straining for material 
success, and has provided additional 
motivation in the latter’s disappoint- 
ment as a lover, since the patrician girl 
was lost to him for reasons of poverty. 
Point of No Return is a lesson in play 
construction in a theatre that teems 
with examples of elementary incompe- 
tence—even when the playwright suc- 
ceeds in creating characters better than 
machine-made and dialogue that is not 
a continuous stutter. 


Osborn’s competence is of course the 
result of considerable experience, and 
this competence is applied to material 
supplied by an observant and efficient 
novelist. Point of No Return can hard- 
ly be acclaimed as a miracle of creative 
originality. But lest we make the error 
of assuming that even competence in 
the difficult medium of drama is a mere 
matter of play-carpentry, it is worth 
noting that the drama is so well organ- 
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ized because it is organized around a 
core of significant experience. So con- 
scious of purpose was Osborn that he 
made inventive use of an anthropologist, 
a field worker who is studying American 
values and mores and who first encoun- 
ters the hero in his small-town environ- 
ment. It is this investigator who gives us 
a repeated cue to the meaning of the 
hero’s problem of finding an accepta- 
ble way of life and reminds us that it 
has reverberations in the experience of 
others. The audience picks up the cue 
and not only understands the future 
vice-president’s situation, but applies 
that situation to itself and finds it a 
significant representation. The public 
leaves the play with a shared experience, 
made utterly real by the supremely con- 
vincing performance of Henry Fonda, 
and with a mature realization that “life 
is like that’’—a struggle for security and 
a drive for advancement in the economic 
world that leaves much to be desired but 
is not subject to much practical altera- 
tion. The play has disturbed an equilib- 
rium and then restored it; it has moved 
dynamically toward a temporary resolu- 
tion, in familiar terms and recognitions. 
The result is what is known as a good 
play, and the painstaking production, 
vividly and vigorously realistic in the 
approved Broadway manner, insures the 
text against the usual dissatisfactions. 


Most of our new plays merely destroy 
an equilibrium, in which case they are, 
as a rule, so disorganized even when 
vivid, that they remain unproduced or 
are hastily withdrawn after having been 
produced. They fail to make a connec- 
tion with the audience, which has a 
settled life in the United States. It is 
worth noting that the mere destruction 
of an equilibrium has succeeded in the 
drama only where and when the audi- 
ence was more or less unsettled. Two ex- 
amples may be cited: the expressionistic 
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drama of Germany after 1916 (rom 
Morn to Midnight, Gas, Masses and 
Man) and the militant drama of our De- 
pression period (Waiting for Lefty, Bury 
the Dead, Stevedore). The violence of the 
staging of plays in these periods paral- 
leled the dramatic text. But since the 
aesthetic drive is constructive rather than 
disintegrative, and since the human im- 
pulse is to arrive at points of compara- 
tive rest, audiences, as well as play- 
wrights and theatrical artists, weary of 
disintegrative drama and theatre. By 
1924, German expressionism was virtu- 
ally exhausted, and by 1938, after only 
some four or five years of activity, the 
really militant left-wing theatre in Amer- 
ica had become a bore. Merely ideologi- 
cal resolutions proved to be either incan- 
tations or generalizations. Today these 
are almost entirely absent in our theatre. 
Playwrights, however, still do not achieve 
equilibrium often enough, and they fail 
for a very simple reason—namely, that 
they do not start with a base of reality, 
as Osborn does in Point of No Return; 
rootedness is, indeed, the essence of this 
play, and it is fundamentally Mar- 
quand’s rootedness, in spite of the pal- 
ace revolutions he presents in his novels. 


Still, the limitations of Point of No 
Return are no less apparent than its 
virtues. The former may be said to be 
the limitations of mediocrity—if the 
term is allowable without a malicious 
connotation, and if it is applied equally 
to what the novelist supplied and what 
the dramatist contributed. In the first 
place, the equilibrium with which the 
novelist and dramatist started is com- 
monplace reality and the equilibrium to 
which they return is commonplace. It 
amounts to little more than this: “I'll 
take the vice-presidency of the bank, but 
I won’t belong to your club.” It appeared 
somewhat earlier in the play in an- 
other form, in the attitude of the hero's 
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wife, which may be stated as “I want you 
to get that vice-presidency at any cost, 
but I'll love you even without it.” It 
appears still earlier in the woman’s moti- 
vation when she so frantically urges 
him to scramble for the job; it may be 
worded as follows: “Our children must 
have the best opportunities—that is, an 
exclusive schooling; therefore, you must 
become a vice-president.”” Well, then, in 
returning to his home-town, the man re- 
views his past life and finds it unsatisfac- 
tory to such a degree that he no longer 
wants the vice-presidency, although he 
knows that the alternative to winning it 
is to look for a new position. But the 
commonplaces of success-philosophy are 
still supreme in the play, and so the vice- 
presidency must come to him anyhow. 
The commonplace dream has come true, 
even though the dream has gone through 
the wringer of a somewhat skeptical 
mind. Equilibrium in Point of No Re- 
turn is a sort of moral, as well as artistic, 
stasis. 


There are, of course, different degrees 
and kinds of stasis. In Dante’s Paradiso, 
for example, it is sublime. In Point of 
No Return, it is not so banal as to con- 
stitute an acceptance of Babbittry, but 
neither does it develop a true rejection 
of Babbitt’s values. A picture of a way 
of life altogether familiar, the story is 
pyramided on an attempt to make the 
best of both possible worlds—the real 
and the ideal; of both success and per- 
sonal integrity. And Osborn’s treatment, 
while mature enough to view the effort 
with some ruefulness, is sympathtic to- 
ward it. The work, therefore, stands on 
a base of pragmatic realism. That is the 
extent of its success and also the source 
of its limitation, which is equally appar- 
ent in the texture of the writing. It is un- 
inspired. 

‘We settle for this pragmatic realism 
not only because it is congenial to men 
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and women in our milieu, but because 
it is artistically viable. In script, Point 
of No Return is as admirably free from 
tinsel as it is unfortunately devoid of 
profundity. The author, we may say, 
wears his honesty on his sleeve. We ac- 
knowledge him as one of us, whereas we 
distrust the glitter of Christopher Fry 
and find an Anouilh exotic—and sus- 
pect him of pretension when he is serious, 
as he was in the mismanaged adaptation 
of Eurydice the Theatre Guild gave us 
under the title of Legend of Lovers. For 
purposes of stage production, too, Point 
of No Return provides no insuperable 
obstacles. It poses just the one problem 
of holding together a series of second act 
flashbacks; and this is child’s play nowa- 
days for a competent stage director. The 
only other requirement, aside from veri- 
similitude in scenery and furnishings, is 
convincing acting of a kind that the 
good professional actors in the cast have 
no difficulty in supplying. Our actors 
are at sea only when confronted with 
the demands of stylized performance; 
never when called upon to convey ordi- 
nary emotions and experiences. 


II 

The one question that poses itself, 
then, is whether both in playwriting and 
play production Broadway does not find 
itself in the trough of the creative wave 
of modern theatre; whether we must not 
wait for some upheaval of the spirit, 
shared or individual (in the limited 
sense in which genius is generally indi- 
vidual), to lift the level of dramatic artis- 
try. The probability that this is the case 
is established by both our successes and 
failures, by both new plays and success- 
ful revivals of native drama. In the 
pre-spring season, it was possible to find 
several pieces of evidence, such as The 
Shrike, which was a success, and Flight 
into Egypt and One Bright Day, whose 
fortunes are uncertain at this writing 
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but which were received with none of 
the irritation aroused by Legend of 
Lovers and Fry’s Venus Observed. 


The enthusiastic reception of Golden 
Boy also sustains my point, especially 
since the ANTA production staged by 
Odets himself was decidedly more self- 
contained or more centripetal than the 
original Group Theatre production, 
which had possessed a poetic as well as 
social fervor that may be described as 
centrifugal. I employ the term in the 
sense that the production, for both bet- 
ter and worse, carried the play beyond 
the confines of case history into allegory 
or, at least, metaphor. 


It is significant of the times that in the 
case of the new stage production, Odets 
himself drew in his horns of proph- 
ecy or, shall we say, his pseudopodia 
of social idealism. An example would 
be the toning down of the prize fight- 
er Joe Bonaparte’s brother’s insistence 
that he, too, “fights”—as a servant of 
social justice. Another example would 
be the terse and pinched performance 
of the philosopher-neighbor Carp, origi- 
nally played with an odd tenderness by 
Lee Cobb in 1937. Carp, in the new 
production, is a caricature rather than a 
human being; he is presented purely as 
an eccentric pseudo-intellectual rather 
than as a “little man” whose fumbling 
with ideas has pathos and _ tenderness. 
Lee Cobb now plays Joe Bonaparte’s 
father and plays him extremely well, but 
I, for one, miss the poetic softness of 
Morris Carnovsky, who had the part in 
1937: I could believe Carnovsky’s pas- 
sion for music much more readily than 
Cobb's. Cobb’s size and personality are 
better suited for active roles. Other ex- 
amples are Art Smith's prize-fight man- 
ager Tom Moody (the late Roman Boh- 
nen played the part more bizarrely, as if 
even the manager were flailing about 
in the half-light of a confused world) 
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and John Garfield’s Joe Bonaparte, who 
is more convincing as a_ professional 
prize fighter than as a boy with music in 
his soul. In the play, as Harold Clur- 
man noted in an introduction to the 
published text (Random House, 1937), 
“two worlds are mirrored . . . the artists’ 
world with its humble pleasures, its 
small but basic contentment, and the 
business world with its fundamental un- 
certainty, hysteria.” This dichotomy, ul- 
timately a poetic conception, is rarely 
achieved in the revival by artistry rather 
than by statement. The theme of the 
“fiddle” versus the “fist” is a metaphori- 
cal concept; it dissolves in the cold light 
of realism. 


Among the new plays, Joseph Kramm’s 
The Shrike is another triumph of Amer- 
ican realism, an intense drama of a 
man’s struggle against a possessive wife 
who has driven him to attempt suicide 
and keeps him in an insane asylum until 
he relinquishes all thought of leaving 
her. José Ferrer’s production, as well as 
his performance in the role of the victim- 
ized husband, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in any respect. Judith Evelyn, play- 
ing the female vampire with charged re- 
straint, assists him ably, as does every 
subordinate member of the cast. The 
play invokes our basic insecurities and a 
view of the world and of our chances in 
it not entertained in everyday optimism. 
In its capacity for inducing anxiety, The 
Shrike has a certain degree of poetic sug- 
gestion or mood. At the conclusion, we 
also experience vibrations of an ironic 
commentary on how to get along in the 
world—that is, by deceit and submission: 
and this effect, too, is evocative. 

Nevertheless, the play owes most of 
its theatrical power to the relertless 
realism of the cruel story, and nox to 
its reverberations in the imagination. 
The Shrike prevails, in the main, clinic- 
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ally and naturalistically, as a case his- 
tory and a horrifying picture of condi- 
tions in an institution. At writing, as 
well as staging, this type of drama we 
are probably more adept than any other 
nation in the world; our writers and 
producers are sure-footed, lynx-eyed, and 
equipped with talons capable of grip- 
ping an audience. But when the per- 
formance is over, what is there left but 
the recollection of a painful experience, 
followed by a void, or, at most, by agita- 
tion over the question whether the prac- 
tices of psychiatrists and institutions for 
the insane are that crass here and now? 
It will be noted that it is precisely this 
question that has roused discussion. It 
is otherwise with work such as Joyce’s 
Ulysses or Kafka’s The Trial, which can- 
not be intelligently probed by compari- 
sons with an actual Dublin or Prague. 


We encounter a similar limitation in 
plays such as George Tabori’s Flight 
into Egypt. From all the tension boun- 
tifully supplied by the playwriting and 
by Elia Kazan’s powerful production in 
one of the best Mielziner settings, noth- 
ing more emerges than the fact that a 
man is obsessively engaged in getting 
himself and his family out of shattered 
post-war Europe, that circumstances have 
marooned them in Cairo, and that his 
physical condition disqualifies him from 
entering the United States. A pathetic 
story, to be sure, and one that is intensi- 
fied by his wife’s self-sacrifice and his 
own heroic attempt to overcome the 
paralysis that loses him a visa; but 
Flight into Egypt says at most that it 
is a mistake to try to flee from reality. 
The point is well taken, if maladroitly 
introduced into the play by means of an 
Austrian patriot’s exhortations. It is, 
however, the family’s struggle with credi- 
tors and American officials in a Cairo 
hotel that pre-empts the author’s main 
efforts and Kazan’s directorial skill, as 
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well as some superb acting by Paul 
Lukas and Giusti Huber. In the final 
accounting, we can place on one side of 
the ledger the fact that we have had a 
harrowing experience, but we have noth- 
ing at all to put on the other side. The 
author was successful only with surfaces 
or, to remind ourselves of the natural- 
istic limitation of the play, with a “slice 
of life’ —albeit a spiked one. The jour- 
nalist in Mr. Tabori, as in most contem- 
porary playwrights, was effective. The 
man of feeling collaborated with the 
journalist, But the thinker and the poet 
were underdeveloped in him. 


This was also the case with Sigmund 
Miller, the author of One Bright Day, 
an ably produced problem play remi- 
niscent of An Enemy of the People. His 
drama revolved around the problems of 
a director of a pharmaceutical corpora- 
tion who discovers that a highly profit- 
able drug contains a poisonous ingredi- 
ent. The decision to withdraw it from 
the market is difficult to make and is, 
inevitably, opposed by other directors of 
the corporation. The play concludes 
with Howard Lindsay, who gives a con- 
vincing portrayal of the idealistic tycoon, 
releasing the news that the drug is harm- 
ful. One must be a curmudgeon to 
belabor so well-intentioned an effort, 
and one must concede, I believe, that 
the second act is exciting drama and 
that the theme is intrinsically challeng- 
ing. Unfortunately, only a “‘triple-think- 
er” like Shaw (to use Edmund Wilson’s 
useful term) or an ironist in full com- 
mand of his scalpel, as Strindberg was in 
There Are Crimes and Crimes, could 
get himself out of the impasse inherent 
in this situation. Otherwise, the author 
must either deliver a blatant denuncia- 
tion of mercenary behavior or an equally 
flat resolution in which virtue triumphs. 
Ibsen was ironist enough in An Enemy 
of the People to add salt to his problem 
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play; Ibsen was a more complex artist 
than many of us realize. Mr. Miller is 
just as well intentioned but creates on 
only one level. He cannot escape, and 
he does not appear to have entertained 
a desire to escape, from matter-of-fact 
theatre. 


Our playwrights rarely do, and, in the 
period on which this report is written, 
such escape was intermittent. There was 
relief from machine-made drama in Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner’s series of monodramas 
or character sketches, Paris ’90, in which 
her impersonations of La Goulue and 
Yvette Guilbert were particularly suc- 
cessful; and in Emlyn Williams’ one-man 
“readings” from the work of Charles 
Dickens, several of which were quite 
effective. Escape from routine drama 
was obviously possible in Mary Chase’s 
fantasy Mrs. McThing, and was refresh- 
ingly effected with insistent whimsey 
that some of us may not find greatly to 
our taste except when Helen Hayes and 
young Brandon de Wilde are on stage 
respectively impersonating a bewitched 
matron and a boy who is alternately a 
natural boy and an animated stick. (The 
point of the story is that a witch has 
substituted a stick for the real boy; and 
the humor lies in the fact that the stick 
is the perfectly proper child the Helen 
Hayes character has always wanted but 
finds insufferable when she gets it.) I 
should not be surprised’ if Mrs. Me- 
Thing becomes one of the staples of the 
theatre, a possibility that does not, how- 
ever, send me into an ecstasy. Much as 
I enjoyed the performance, the play re- 
mains largely a contrivance. 

Only in the upper reaches of the high 
comedy does there appear to be any 
freshening of dramatic routine on a liter- 
ary plane at present. Venus Observed 
and S. N. Behrman’s Jane come to mind 
in this connection, and both are more or 
less superimpositions on native growths 
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of drama. Venus Observed is Christopher 
Fry's play imported from England, and 
Jane was based by Behrman on a short 
story by Maugham and written in a spirit 
that is closer to the British than the 
American theatre. The former is replete 
with Fry’s verbal virtuosity, and yet, for 
all its iridescence, is a dramatic and lit- 
erary bubble. As its merits can and will 
very probably be examined in the printed 
version, I shall not interpose my criti- 
cism based on the New York production 
between my readers and the script. Ex- 
perts in English departments may be 
busy at this moment uncovering signifi- 
cances in the play, while university di- 
rectors may already be looking into its 
possibilities as a stage production. (If 
they do, I would merely suggest that 
they consider whether or how they can 
overcome the impression that there is 
less to Venus Observed than meets the 
ear.) Still, this parenthesis should not 
be construed as ingratitude for Fry's wit 
or charm. My immediate concern is 
merely with the problem of making it 
acceptable to American audiences and 
with the question, which I must answer 
in the negative, whether anything com- 
parable to Venus Observed or, for that 
matter, The Lady’s Not for Burning can 
arise in America within the foreseeable 
future. 


As for Jane, I believe it is a wise or, 
at least, very clever comedy, weak during 
the first half of the second act but de- 
cidedly a relief from humdrum writing. 
Whether it could have any effect with a 
cast that has no actors comparable to 
Edna Best, Basil Rathbone, Howard St. 
John, and Irene Browne is another mat- 
ter. For the present analysis of the 
Broadway season, I find it necessary only 
to point to the brilliant cartwheels per- 
formed by Behrman in making a middle- 
aged wife discover that her young hus- 
band is “too old” for her and in making 


a comedy of manners connotative rather 
than merely denotative when it exam- 
ines characters and attitudes. Behrman 
has a mind nimble enough to do some 
broken-field running that most of his 
colleagues on Broadway are too heavy- 
footed to even attempt. Still, it would 
be extravagant to claim that a Jane can 
be—or, for that matter, should be—more 
than an interlude in our continuing ef- 
forts to create an American drama and 
theatre. Behrman’s kind of artistry, no 
matter how genial, thrives on detach- 
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ment, whereas American playwriting has 
been more or less memorable only when 
it attaches itself without reservations 
and, as a rule, less than genially to a 
common life made uncommonly absorb- 
ing. The hazards of dependency upon 
such attachment are many and obvious; 
the main pitfall is a precipitate drop 
into commonplaceness, and yet the risk 
has been taken and must be taken again 
if our dramatists are to prevail sufh- 
ciently. 
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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE 
FILM MEDIUM 


FREDERICK AICKEN 


The greater interest shown by teach- 
ers in the last few years in the study of 
the film as an art form has not, despite 
the wider influence of the medium, 
raised the subject to the same level of 
importance as the appreciation of drama. 
Neither has it fulfilled the predictions 
of an enthusiastic few who foresaw, as 
a concomitant of this more critical ap- 
proach to the movies in our schools and 
colleges, a renaissance of public culture 
and the dawn of a new era of Hollywood 
masterpieces. It is easy for the disillu- 
sioned among us to blame those film 
producers who are constantly in search 
of the lowest common multiple of pub- 
lic taste. But surely this lamentable fact 
is not so much the obstacle to our suc- 
cess as the undeniable evidence of our 
failure. A generation of moviegoers has 
already passed out of our hands to be 
molded into an unresisting market for 
Hollywood; and a new generation is 
ready to inherit the legacy of dreary and 
driveling celluloid which has been cre- 
ated to satisfy this market. The greater 
development of film appreciation has of- 
ten been stunted in the very centers 
which were adventurous enough to ini- 
Frederick Aicken, a grammar-school teacher in 
Larne, N. Ireland, has directed a number of 
plays, both with adults and with children. A 
charter member of the film society in Larne, he 


also conducts a class in film appreciation in 
night school. 


tiate it; and the reason may well be that 
our approach to the subject is funda- 
mentally wrong. 


The film is an art form with its own 
peculiar characteristics and the best ex- 
ample of good cinema is not necessarily 
the condensed picturization of a classic 
novel or the celluloid record of a stage 
masterpiece. Not until we are able to 
recognize and convey the unique and 
exciting possibilities of the film medium, 
not until we encourage its ability to 
create a sort of poetry for the eye, will 
our efforts in the field of film study be 
more than a superficial examination of 
the Hollywood conveyor belt at work. 


I am aware of several deep-rooted 
misconceptions about the film medium. 
First of all let us be quite clear about 
what we expect from any work of art. 
Essentially such a work, by its visual or 
aural beauty, by its rhythm and indi- 
viduality, by its ability to reveal the 
latent charm or significance of things 
around us, by its power to awaken our 
compassion—such a work should deepen 
and broaden our experience so that we 
share, at least temporarily, the more 
acute sensitivity of the artist. All this 
can happen only if our imaginations are 
unleashed. The medium is merely the 
bridge over which passes the experience 
of the artist, but it is in the imagination 
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of his public that the experience must 
find a home. Appreciation of any art, 
therefore, demands the co-operation of 
the audience. 

In a play the very limitations of 
time and space which seem to curb the 
dramatist are his most powerful asset. 
He is forced to appeal to the audience 
for their help and, in so doing, he stim- 
ulates their imagination to the proper 
degree of receptivity. Thus Shakespeare 
on a bare stage and with no artificial 
lighting was able, by sheer magic in the 
use of poetry, to paint scenes in the 
mind which cannot be rivaled by all the 
mechanical and electrical wizardry of 
the modern theatre. In fact when such 
devices do attempt to enhance the power 
of the verse, the effect is not doubled but 
halved. Even in the later realistic classic 
plays it is this demand upon our imagi- 
nations which stamps the plays indelibly 
in our memories. Ibsen, for example, 
begins most of his plays at a point where 
a lesser dramatist would be working up 
to a climactic third act; and Chekhov, 
of course, merely drops hints and clues 
about his characters’ inner lives and 
leaves us to fill in the details for our- 
selves. Both these dramatists knew the 
secret of leaving something for the au- 
dience to contribute. 

But any dramatist, however undistin- 
guished, is compelled to confine his ac- 
tion to a few sets in a limited period of 
time and therefore his audience must 
imagine the world outside “the two 
hours’ traffic.” The screenwriter has no 
such compulsion. The camera can ap- 
pear to range through the entire uni- 
verse or it can dwell on the flexing of 
an eyelid; it can transport us in a flash 
from one end of the earth to the other, 
to the day before yesterday and back 
again; it can, in fact, give us everything 
and unfortnuately it usually does. Over- 
statement is never so obvious as in the 
film version of a play, because those in- 
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cidents in the original which are of ne- 
cessity merely referred to (and which 
gain immeasurably in effect by omission) 
are an intolerable temptation to an un- 
imaginative director who is intoxicated 
by the range of the camera. The inclu- 
sion of such incidents weakens the film 
because it gives so much less to the 
imagination. 

I can think of one good example of 
the unimaginative use of the film medi- 
um which did not have its origin in the 
translation of a stage play, but which 
went one step further and used bad 
stage dialogue to explain a situation that 
had already been made crystal clear vis- 
ually. It occurred in the film version of 
The Yearling, released several years ago. 
The young mother—sensitively played 
by Jane Wyman—was prematurely aged 
by poverty and was strangely reluctant 
to show any affection for her only son. 
Later we learned the reason for this 
coldness: she had already borne, and 
lost, three children and was unwilling 
to lavish affection on someone who 
might also be snatched away from her. 
On the stage this revelation might best 
have been effected by an apparently 
carelessly uttered remark which would 
have given us a clue—not information 
—about the woman’s behavior. The 
film, however, proceeded to give the ex- 
planation by a device peculiar to the 
medium. After recording her coldness, 
the camera traveled with the woman out 
of the farmhouse and into the stormy 
darkness. There, lit by intermittent 
flashes of lightning, we saw three little 
graves; and a brief close-up of the wom- 
an’s agonized face completed the por- 
trait. No words had been uttered; pic- 
tures alone gave us the necessary raw 
material and our imaginations did the 
rest. Unfortunately the film did not stop 
there. The explanation was repeated, 
not in the casual remarks of the good 
dramatist but in a complete verbal de- 
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scription of the woman’s history. Super- 
fluity and repetition canceled out an ex- 
citing experiment in imaginative “omis- 
sion.” 

It is understandable that superficial 
comparison of stage and screen produc- 
tions would lead to the conclusion that 
the techniques are alike and that the 
advantages are all on the side of the 
more mobile screen. It was this basival- 
ly wrong idea that prompted film pro- 
ducers in the pre-Griffith era to set up a 
camera in front of a stage and merely 
record the action. Toward the end of 
the silent period it might have been said 
that the film had reached maturity, but 
the finding of its voice brought it back 
artistically to the peep-show stage. Pro- 
ducers bought stage plays and musicals 
in their entirety and committed them to 
celluloid with 2 few close-ups to give 
variety. Even at the present time one of 
the most (financially) fruitful sources of 
film material is the Broadway success, 
and it must be admitted that such a rec- 
ord of a good play is better than no rec- 
ord at all, and definitely preferable to a 
technically remarkable but artistically 
inept movie. Nevertheless, in a photo- 
graphed play the film medium is curb- 
ing itself at the same time that it is fail- 
ing to do full justice to the original; it 
is as if a still photographer confined 
himself to one aperture, one exposure 
time, and one distance for the sole pur- 
pose of photographing oil paintings. 

Despite the obvious resemblances, film 
and theatre are almost diametrically op- 
posed. The theatre narrates and reveals 
character in words supplemented by 
movement and gesture; the film performs 
these functions in movement and ges- 
ture supplemented by words. In the the- 
atre the spectator is fixed relative to 
the action; in the cinema his eye has 
the mobility of the camera which photo- 
graphed the scene and he is therefore 
virtually free to move where the direc- 
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tor wishes. The film is therefore, at first 
glance, the more “natural” medium. As 
Jean-Jacques Bernard has said, the most 
critical moments of our lives are marked 
not by the flow of rhetoric that distin- 
guishes much good drama, but by si- 
lence, by undramatic (because unobtru- 
sive) reaction rather than action, in short 
by behavior which can only be noticed 
by the inquisitive eye of the film cam- 
era. The film, of course, cannot be 
wholly natural, but its artifice is very 
different from that of the stage. 

There is a certain tendency in the 
theatre nowadays toward a more delib- 
erate fantasy and toward a more poetic 
approach to fundamental realities. More 
playwrights are giving up the attempt 
to convince us that their actors are real 
people, inhabiting a drawing room or 
the deck of a ship, and are instead say- 
ing, in effect, “Look here, we cannot 
hope to make you believe that you are 
watching a slice of actuality, but we can 
give you material enough to re-create 
actuality in your minds.” It would be 
difficult to imagine such a play as An- 
ouilh’s Antigone, so essentially a piece 
of pure theatre, translated to the conven- 
tional literalism of the screen. It would 
also be difficult to imagine anything 
more poorly presented than the film ver- 
sion of The Glass Menagerie, which all 
but destroyed the impression we get 
from the play’s delicate and_ sensitive 
blend of music, lighting, and the spoken 
word. The stage presentation’s vivid 
and imaginative reality is far more ef- 
fective than the harsh, literal realism of 
this particular film. Tennessee Williams 
obviously has not the command over the 
two techniques that Jean Cocteau has, 
for Cocteau, in his film versions of his 
own plays, Les Parents Terribles and 
Orphée, has pointed the way to the only 
successful method of translation—a 
complete stripping down to their essen- 
tials of the basic ideas of the play and 
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their reconstruction in the language of 
the film. 

This idea may always have seemed 
revolutionary to the drama enthusiast, 
but when it is applied to the filming of 
Shakespeare it is often regarded as down- 
right sacrilegious. One hears that Shake- 
speare and the stage are inseparable (has 
anyone pointed out that Shakespeare’s 
stage with its close intimacy between 
actor and audience has more points of 
resemblance to the film than most mod- 
ern theatres?), but there are two ad- 
mirable attempts to put the Bard on 
the screen that must be seriously con- 
sidered. I refer, of course, to the Olivier 
productions of Henry V and Hamlet. 

Henry V was obviously the work of 
men of the theatre who were finding 
their feet in the newer medium. Olivier 
and his script-writer treated the film 
from the theatrical point of view and 
the result, a mixture of synthetic scen- 
ery and realism, did demand the co-op- 
eration of the audience but was no real 
improvement upon a stage version. The 
medium came into its own in two scenes. 
The battle of Agincourt was an admir- 
able blend of visual rhythm and exhil- 
arating music; but, though magnificent, 
it was not Shakespeare. The other scene, 
however, which led up to and included 
the “Upon the king . . .” soliloquy, re- 
vealed in tantalizing glimpses the be- 
ginning of an experiment. The intimacy 
of these moments is only partly realized 
upon the modern stage, but the camera 
was able to carry the audience right up 
to the campfire and into the same posi- 
tion relative to the actors as the audi- 
ences for whom Shakespeare was writ- 
ing. 

Hamlet was generally felt to be less 
suited to the screen than Henry V, with 
its many opportunities for spectacle. 
This, in my opinion, reveals a deplor- 
ably narrow view of the film’s potential- 
ities, for one of its strongest assets is its 
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power of focusing attention on signifi- 
cant detail, of analyzing character and 
motive by more subtle means than are 
possible on the stage. Carl Dreyer, di- 
rector of those masterpieces of cinema, 
La Passion de Jeanne d’Arc and Day of 
Wrath, says, “We desire to approach 
and to penetrate into the minds of the 
people we see on the screen. . .. We wish 
to be spellbound not so much by the 
outward action as by the inner psycho- 
logical conflicts. The greatest danger in 
the filmic treatment of such conflicts is 
to use superficial dramatics.” It is in- 
teresting to compare these remarks not 
only with those of Bernard on _ his 
Theory of Silence but with what Haz- 
litt had to say about Hamlet. Hazlitt 
wondered if the melancholy Dane could 
ever be successfully portrayed upon the 
stage; he maintained that it is the least 
actable of all the famous Shakespear- 
ean roles because Hamlet is wrapped up 
in his reflections and merely thinks 
aloud. 

Hamlet certainly thought aloud in 
the film version. The spoken-thoughts 
technique, foreshadowed in Henry I’, 
was here used ad nauseam. In one so- 
liloguy (“O that this too, too solid 
flesh .. the beautifully timed camera 
movements and Olivier’s magnificent dic- 
tion combined to give an undeniably 
moving few moments. But otherwise 
the speeches were so overloaded with 
visual repetition (Gertrude’s description 
of the death of Ophelia), restless and 
pointless camera movement (almost ev- 
erywhere, but particularly in the “To 
be or not to be’), and superfluous music, 
that the film actually seemed longer 
than the play although, in point of fact, 
it had been drastically cut. 

One might conclude that the problem 
of filming Shakespeare is insoluble. And 
yet as we watch Hamlet again, fascinated 
by the audacity of the treatment, 
charmed by newly discovered harmonies 
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of movement in the camera’s observation 
of an actor, and occasionally surprised 
by the revelation of fresh meaning in the 
text, we begin to wonder. Let the con- 
ventionalism peculiar to the Elizabethan 
stage be removed, let those speeches 
which act as running commentary to the 
plot be cut, and let much of the poetry 
which was intended to produce a private 
mental picture be pruned. Now let all 
the omissions be replaced by the visual 
element so that we see, for example, 
Hamlet’s world as he himself sees it, and 
so that we are swayed not by the rhythm 
of the spoken word, but by the rhythm 
of the moving image. The film medium 
can then enrich, as it will itself be en- 
riched by, the most absorbing piece of 
drama ever written. The purist will say 
that it is not Shakespeare. But neither 
are, say, the ballets of Hamlet or of 
Twelfth Night for which all the text has 
been removed. The trouble is that bal- 
let is recognized as a separate and dis- 
tinct art form, and the idea still persists 
that films are merely plavs embalmed 
in celluloid. Olivier’s mime, when 
Ophelia was describing the distracted 
Hamlet, showed that it might even be 
possible to have a silent Hamlet; but the 
fact that the mime was wedded to the 
verbal description of Ophelia only 
served to emphasize that the film version 
was an uneasy compromise between the 
two media. 

The film, then, is not photographed 
theatre. But neither is it a refresher 
course in the study of the novel. A novel 
does offer the film maker a potentially 
fruitful source of ideas, since it has the 
same breadth of scene as the cinema and 
the same freedom in space and time. But 
film versions of novels inevitably disap- 
point because the record of one man’s 
mental picture will not necessarily satis- 
fy someone else. The film in the past 
has attempted to translate all types of 
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fiction, from Anna Karenina to Graham 
Greene’s short story, The Basement 
Room (re-titled The Fallen Idol). The 
fact that both these films are approxi- 
mately the same length indicates the 
shortcomings of the average film-of-the 
book. If the film deals only with the 
novel’s outward action, it will give at 
best what is merely a series of animated 
illustrations to the text. If it rejects the 
non-active and psychological content of 
the original, the result will be a mere 
skeleton which will not only be false to 
the original but unable to stand on its 
own as a film. 


Wordsworth said that his poetry was 
a selection of the speech of ordinary 
men. There is no reason why the film 
should not create a poetry of the eye 
which would be a selection of the sight 
of ordinary men plus that of the extra- 
ordinary observer, the motion-picture 
camera. In the film we have an art 
form whose superficial similarities to 
other accepted art forms and whose self- 
conscious unwillingness to stand on its 
own feet have obscured its own peculiar 
characteristics. Perhaps in the modern 
short story we come closest to film mate- 
rial—and it may also be true to say that 
the modern short story has been molded 
by the film. But whereas a novel or a 
short story often proceeds from inner 
motive to external action, the film, like 
the eye, will probably see only the ac- 
tion. Obviously this is not enough. Can 
the film interpret by revealing the mo- 
tive? How deeply can it observe? Can 
it, in fact, “photograph” the mind as it 
can the body? Can it do all this and, 
at the same time, leave something for 
the audience to contribute? If it can, 
there is every justification for regarding 
it as an art form distinct from all others. 
If it cannot, it must continue to be the 
bastard offspring of theatre and novel. 


ANOTHER DIMENSION: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN HIGH-SCHOOL ARENA STAGING 


HAROLD E. SALISBURY 


I 


Arena, central, or penthouse staging 
has received wide attention in recent 
years from colleges and little theatres 
as a technique providing a special type 
of training for actor and director, as a 
novelty for the audience, as an economic 
saving, and as an opportunity to use 
otherwise unwieldy and unadaptable 
stages or acting areas. It was only nat- 
ural that the experimentation in this 
technique and the enthusiasm with 
which the results were received should 
eventually infect high-school producing 
centers. The average high school is, in 
many ways, perhaps more needful than 
other producing units of a technique 
allowing effective use of cafetoriums, 
gymnasiums, or badly designed audi- 
toriums. 


One of the clearest expositions of the 
use of arena technique to solve prob- 
lems involved with auditorium design 
was presented by Archibald McLeod in 
the November, 1951 issue of Players 
Magazine... This article explains the 
adaptation of arena style to the peculiar 
difficulties in Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, an adaptation which provided seat- 
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ing on three sides (rather than on four) 
of the acting area, and which actually 
turned some of the disadvantages of a 
large and somewhat awkwardly equip- 
ped stage into positive advantages. More- 
over,McLeod states that his adaptation, 
using scenery on one side of the acting 
area, eliminates some of what he feels 
are bad features of the typical arena 
theatre: awkwardness and danger of en- 
trances and exits through aisles in the 
dark; loss of aesthetic distance caused 
by actors entering or exiting through 
the audience in the light; loss of line 
effectiveness in long aisle entrances or 
exits; the constant shifting of actors to 
vary audience views; the difficulty of at- 
taining variety in height level; the lower- 
ing of importance of the spoken word; 
the exclusion of many unadaptable 
plays (e.g., Ladies in Retirement) from 
consideration because of staging de- 
mands of the script. This same adapted 
use of the arena technique is briefly 
touched on by Herbert Philippi of 
Northwestern University in his article 
on “Decor for Arena Staging.’? 


Teachers interested in various pos- 
sible uses of arena style will be chal- 
lenged to a further exploration of the 
published record of such experiments. 


* Herbert Philippi, “Decor for Arena Stag- 
ing,” Players Magazine, XXVIII (December, 


1951), 56 ff. 


Reading will indicate that each produc- 
ing institution invariably finds some of 
its problems have been solved by others 
and the results reported. The literature 
presents few experiments on the high- 
school level, however; and, in this re- 
spect if no other, the experience of Mark 
Keppel High School in Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, should have importance in the 
general picture. 


Il 


Admittedly, the particular adaptations 
made at Mark Keppel under the super- 
vision of the writer are in many respects 
identical to those presented in McLeod's 
article, referred to earlier. ‘There are, 
however, sufficient differences to indicate 
the worth of the present report, show- 
ing how a high-school stage took on an- 
other dimension—a dimension which 
was not calculated in the auditorium 
blueprint, but for which the stage could 
not have been better designed. 

Two years ago the drama society of 
Mark Keppel High School became in- 
terested in central staging largely be- 
cause the technique was being used 
throughout Southern California in pro- 
fessional and college circles. Because of 
the excitement connected with this new 
form and because young actors must 
later come in contact with it, the writer, 
as director, determined to try it. The 
first problem was where to stage such a 
production. The gym presented difficul- 
ties of scheduling. Lighting difficulties 
eliminated consideration of the cafeteria, 
the library, and the outside lunch court. 
The only place providing adequate 
lighting, without expensive adaptations, 
was the main stage. But the desire to do 
something different became the mother 
of an idea that proved to be the most 
satisfying theatrical experience the club 
has ever had. The stage was studied 
with a new perspective. There was not 
enough room for a full circle production 
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—that much was obvious. Moreover, the 
majority of the illumination came from 
the first border. Suppose, however, the 
playing circle were cut in half in true 
amphitheatre style! The audience could 
still be seated on the stage in limited 
numbers, surrounding the players on 
three sides. Thus the effect of the inti- 
macy of a circle production could be 
attained, but without making drastic 
changes in the lighting system or in the 
customary method of production. 

By hanging the back wall of the stage 
house with curtains and placing the 
audience in a semicircle facing it and 
by using a rather small half-circle space 
for the acting area, an arena was created. 
In recollection it seems to have been a 
good idea to go half-circle first, thus 
making the transition from proscenium 
style to circle staging a gradual one. 

Many problems were met and dealt 
with by this determined and enthusiastic 
high-school player group. In the hope 
that local solutions to these problems 
may be of help to others who wish to 
accept the challenge of central staging, 
they are presented in the order of their 
appearance. 

As to play selection: because the size 
of the audience would be limited to 
scarcely more than one hundred, and 
because tradition limited runs to three 
performances, income would be so cut as 
to eliminate consideration of a_ high- 
royalty play. Shakespeare, so successfully 
done in the past, was eliminated from 
consideration because of the difficulty of 
exterior settings. Cursory examination 
revealed that the so-called “budget” 
play was not what was wanted. The non- 
royalty “classics” came through with 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest as the solution to the problem. 
With very little adaptation to fit staging 
needs, this play became an ideal answer. 

The limitations imposed by space de- 
manded some alterations in the original 
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plans for the setting. More acting area 
was needed. First, the set was cut to a 
minimum number of units of furniture. 
There were just enough chairs to seat 
those who had to be seated, no extra 
bric-a-brac, only enough dressing to the 
stage to suggest something of locale and 
atmosphere to the audience. 

Even this adjustment left insufficient 
acting area if there was to be room to 
seat a large enough audience to make 
this production pay for itself. To in- 
crease playing space, and to create an 
even greater feeling of intimacy for the 
audience, the floor plan was changed to 
seat the audience in three rectangles sur- 
rounding a rectangular acting area, the 
latter still against the rear stage wall. 
Aisles between the audience rectangle 
allowed entrances and exits and addi- 
tional acting area that added materially 
not only to the ease but to the charm of 
the production. 

Getting the idea of “playing in the 
round” (or, more accurately, half-round) 
over to the high-school actors was less 
complicated than had been anticipated. 
It was decided to throw convention com- 
pletely out the window and to plot the 
business on the face of a clock with the 
hands stemming from the hub of the 
acting area. Twelve o'clock was at down 
stage center; one o'clock represented 
one of the aisle entrances, and the other 
was at eleven. By using this arrange- 
ment the group gradually lost all sight 
of up stage and down, left stage and 
right, and some of the other conventions 
peculiar to the proscenium-arch produc- 
tion. It was found to be just as easy to 
“cross toward seven o'clock” as it had 
formerly been to “cross up left.” 

By allowing a small audience to attend 
a rehearsal now and then, and having 
them sit on three sides of the playing 
area, the actors became aware of certain 
pitfalls that are unique to arena pro- 
duction. They soon learned of the dis- 
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astrous results of making “eye contact” 
with the audience. They found that 
maintaining character depended upon 
including the audience up to a certain 
point, and excluding them only prior to 
the time they enter the “fringe of con- 
sciousness” of the actor. They discov- 
ered the thrill of immediate response 
from the audience, and learned how to 
cope with this startling experience. 
Above all, they realized the necessity for 
thought. The realization that the near- 
ness of the audience would permit ob- 
servation of even the slightest break of 
character brought home the importance 
of “following the story” as though it 
were being told for the first time.? This 
was a major factor contributing to the 
believability of the play. 

Selling the “Circle” idea to the public 
was perhaps the biggest nightmare. Al- 
though Southern California has become 
a veritable hotbed of such endeavors, 
very few members of the student body 
and few of the people of the immediate 
community had even heard of arena, 
circle, or central staging. One project 
designed to give this needed information 
was a mimeographed brochure picturing 
the layout of the stage. Copies were 
posted on the school bulletin boards, 
and passed out as handbills. Each of 
the drama club members made himself 
responsible for spreading information 
concerning this style of production. 

Because the prospective audience had 
to be limited in size, there was no exten- 
sive publicity campaign, but rather a 
definite attempt was made to load the 
audience with people who were really 
interested in what the group was trying 
to do. Naturally the drama classes were 
encouraged to support the project, and 


$It is the opinion of this writer that therein 
lies the great educational value of this type of 
production. There were times when _ the 


“thought force” was so strong that the students 
on the acting area gave even their director an 
“illusion of reality.” 
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the English department was most co-op- 
erative. In spite of all this planning, 
however, on the afternoon of the first 
performance there were not enough tick- 
ets sold to pay for having them printed! 
The idea had not been sold. Several of 
the members went out that afternoon 
and gave away enough tickets to get a 
fair-sized audience for that night. Un- 
expectedly this was the best device for 
selling the show that could have been 
used. The box office had to “turn 'em 
away” for the next two nights. 


Ill 


Some things were learned from Ear- 
nest that contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the second production, Night of 
January 16th, the following year. Among 
other things, it had been learned that 
the first-night audience was a publicity 
venture, and steps were taken to make 
it also financially remunerative. It had 
long been the custom to have two dress 
rehearsals and three performances. On 
the basis of the previous year’s experi- 
ence, however, permission was obtained 
to run four nights and to schedule only 
one dress rehearsal. The prospect of a 
four-night run opened the way for a 
royalty play, and the choice was one 
thought to be the most adaptable to the 
situation. Night of January 16th, a 
tense drama, worked well into the pro- 
duction schedule. Being a one-scene 
show, it suited the arena situation; by 
allowing for audience participation, this 
play would make for good intimate the- 
atre. 

Plans followed pretty much the same 
pattern as they had the previous year 
except that advantage was taken of some 
knowledge gained in the fields of house- 
management and production. The ar- 
rangement of seating was changed to 
permit a larger audience and to afford a 
greater safety factor. Aisles were widened 
and more elevation given to the risers. 


For The Importance of Being Earnest, 
the stage was draped, all of the audi- 
ence was seated back of the main cur- 
tain line, and the curtain was dropped 
behind them to start the show; but this 
arrangement had created serious ventila- 
tion problems. For Night of January 
16th, some of the risers were placed out 
on the apron, and flats on edge con- 
cealed off-stage eyesores. This system 
eliminated the problem of insufficient 
ventilation. 

The audience entered the theatre just 
as they would normally enter the audi- 
torium, through the lobby and down 
the aisles. The stage was reached by 
permanent stairways both left and right 
of the apron. The auditorium house 
lights dimmed to call the audience to 
the stage and only the exit lights were 
left burning. The stage then became an 
intimate place illuminated by the first 
and third borders. As these “house 
lights” dimmed, and the acting area was 
spotlighted, a feeling of oneness, of 
compactness was achieved. 

The problem of arena lighting is al- 
ways one for serious consideration, as has 
been stressed by Kelly Yeaton in his ex- 
cellent article on the subject. The solu- 
tion to the lighting problem made at 
Mark Keppel High School will be of 
some interest. Two clamps were made 
for a pipe which ran almost through the 
center of the acting area. These clamps 
were bent and drilled to take the bolt 
in the yoke of an ellipsoidal spotlight. 
These two 500-watt spotlights were hung 
on either end of the pipe so that they 
cross-lighted the acting area. This par- 
ticular type of instrument was used be- 
cause the shape of the beam can be regu- 
lated, and because it gives off practically 
no glare to interfere with audience 
comfort. The remainder of the lighting 


4Kelly Yeaton, “A Pool of Light, Sugges- 
tions for Lighting Central Staging,” Players 
Magazine, XXV (April, 1949), 152-154. 
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was achieved with nine baby spots from 
the concert border. General illumina- 
tion is of course not desirable in this 
type of staging because it lights the au- 
dience as well as the acting area. 


Night of January 16th played to three 
capacity houses, and, as had been ex- 
pected, the first night was an advertising 
venture. There were, of course, the 
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usual congratulatory statements and 
comments which reflected the enjoy- 
ment the audience received from such 
intimate contact with a play. The most 
important outcome of these productions 
for the play-producing organization, 
however, was the contact with a thrill- 
ing medium, and the discovery of what 
was for this high-school group a new 
theatrical dimension. 


| 
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A STUDY OF AUDIENCE REACTION 
TO A STEREOTYPE CHARACTER 


BUELL WHITEHILL, JR. and FRANCIS KODMAN, JR. 


I 


There has been little experimental re- 
search in the field of the theatre. Re- 
lated areas, such as general speech, 
radio, motion picture, and voice science 
have been accumulating extensive data 
based on controlled experimentation, 
but the theatre has been slow to apply 
the experimental method. Theatre re- 
search has been largely devoted to criti- 
cal and historical studies, to production- 
type theses, and to theory; and while 
great contributions have been made in 
these areas, it seems unfortunate that 
the field of experimental research has 
been so neglected. Vast areas of aesthet- 
ic theory remain to be tested, and many 
of the conventions and assumptions 
which underlie theatre production 
should be subjected to controlled anal- 
ysis, It is the authors’ hope that the the- 
atre will soon begin to analyze itself (and 
there are signs that this is beginning to 
take place); it is with this thought in 
mind that the following brief study was 
made. 


II 


One of the assumptions frequently 
made by theatre producers is that they 
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can communicate their conception of a 
character to an audience with clarity 
and with a minimum of misunderstand- 
ing. A corollary to this is the commonly 
accepted belief that all characters are 
basically stereotypes and can be accepted 
by audiences only because they. are 
easily recognizable types. This belief, 
well stated by Allardyce Nicoll, in part 
prompted the design which this study 


followed: 

Thousands have gone to The Children’s Hour 
and come away fondly believing that what they 
have seen is life; they have not realized that 
here too the familiar stock figures, the type 
characterisations, of the theatre have been pre- 
sented before them in modified forms. From 
this the drama cannot escape; little possibility 
is there of its delving deeply into the recesses of 
the individual spirit.1 


It was decided to test these two as- 
sumptions by designing an experimental 
study in connection with a production 
of Suspect, by Percy and Denham. The 
production was planned and executed 
by the University Theatre at Pittsburgh. 


III 


The four persons chiefly responsible 
for production supervision were asked, 
at the time casting was being completed, 
to write down as many descriptive ad- 


1 Allardyce Nicoll, Film and Theatre (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936), pp. 183- 
184. 
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jectives as they could for each character. 
These producers were requested to con- 
centrate in particular on describing the 
characters which they considered most 
stereotyped. 

There considerable 
among the producers’ descriptions, and 
only one of the eight characters received 
descriptive adjectives which were con- 
sistent in quantity and quality. This 
was the character of Reverend Comber- 
mere, the Anglican rector, and there 
was virtually unanimous agreement 
among the four producers on his traits. 
This might well be due to the clearly 
stereotyped quality of the role, that of 
the conventional country clergyman. 

The four producers listed a total of 
thirty adjectives describing the character 
of Combermere.* Since there was ex- 
cellent agreement on Combermere, it 
was decided to limit the study to that 
character. 


variation 


IV 

The next step was to test audience re- 
action to Combermere, to discover what 
correlation, if any, existed between the 
producers’ descriptions and the audi- 
ence’s, and to note other points of inter- 
est. 

Audience attitudes were surveyed with 
three instruments: the first, a battery of 
multiple-choice questions based on the 
producers’ list; the second, an “open” 
question asking the audience what they 
“remembered” about Combermere; the 


2 The producers’ complete list: 
Warm hearted 


Pious 

Sentimental Naive 

Cloistered Gauche but sincere 
Grateful Ineffectual 
Appreciative Slightly effeminate 
Obedient Meek 

Considerate Benevolent 

Self conscious Modest 

‘Cheerful Clerical 

Solicitous Antiquated 
Charitable Amusing 
Apologetic Kind 

Effete Sincere 


Typically ministerial Weak 
Slightly childish Devoted 
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third, another open question asking the 
audience to describe Combermere. It 
was felt that a combination of the rigid 
multiple-choice questionnaire and the 
freer open questions would give a better 
picture of audience reaction than would 
any one type of question. 

In constructing the multiple-choice 
questionnaire, it was decided to reduce 
the thirty producers’ adjectives to five. 
This was necessary, in order to avoid 
making the questionnaire too long and 
unwieldy. Members of the departments 
of Speech, English, and Psychology, in 
conference, selected five adjectives which 
abstracted the descriptive qualities listed 
in the original thirty: Benevolent, 
Childish, Naive, Modest, and Amusing. 
Five multiple-choice questions were 
then constructed, each question consist- 
ing of five possible responses, with one 
of the producers’ adjectives included in 
each question. The audience member 
was asked to check the adjective which 
best described Combermere. 

The two open questions merely asked: 
“What do you remember about the char- 
acter of Reverend Combermere?” and 
“How would you describe the character 
of Reverend Combermere?”’ 


V 


Interviewers circulated the three ques- 
tionnaires to each of three nights’ audi- 
ences immediately following the per- 
formances. Approximately 580 persons 
attended the three performances, with 
170, or 30%, of the total being polled. 
Approximately one-third of the audi- 
ence was polled each night, a relatively 
large sample, which means that any 
error due to sampling is not significant. 
The response of the audience was en- 
thusiastic, an attitude which we found 
present in previous surveys. 

When all the adjectives from the three 
questionnaires were combined, there 
was a total of twenty-six; these are listed 


below, in order of frequency.* strik- 
ing fact is immediately apparent. The 
first five on the audience list—Amusing, 
Childish, Benevolent, Naive, and Mod- 
est—are identical with the five produc- 
ers’ adjectives. This is especially signifi- 
cant when we see that the five audience 


adjectives constitute over 62%, of the 
total audience response. The producers 
seem to have been successful in estab- 
lishing these traits in the actors and, on 
this basis, in predicting audience re- 
sponse to the character. 


What of the other adjectives? When 
we compare the remaining words on the 
producers’ list with those remaining on 
the audience list, there is still consider- 
able correlation. This is especially true 
when we eliminate the typically minis- 
terial descriptions, such as Pious, Grate- 
ful, Appreciative, Charitable, Minister- 
ial, Clerical, and Considerate. There is 
particularly strong agreement between 
producers and audience on the addi- 
tional traits labeled Effeminate* and 
Meek. 


At the lower end of the audience 
scale there are a number of adjectives 
which occur infrequently and are not 
correlated with the producers’ descrip- 
tions. These are strongly individualis- 
tic, and functionally related to audience 
response, indicating the significant 
amount of projection that is constantly 
taking place in theatre audiences. The 
extent to which members of an audience 
project their attitudes and _ prejudices 
into a character or a situation has al- 
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ways interested producers and writers, 
but it was not the purpose of this study 
to analyze that phenomenon. Further 
studies should doubtless attempt to deal 
with it more directly. 
VI 
The following conclusions seem justi- 
fied as a result of this study: 

1, There is striking agreement, at the top of 
the scale, between producers’ intent and 
audience effect. This may have been due to 
the fact that the character of Combermere 
was a clearly drawn stereotype, apparently 


substantiating Nicoll’s theory of stock fig- 
ures. 


2. Critical judgments of the audience proved 


rich, varied, and in agreement with pro- 
ducers’. This perhaps raises a question con- 
cerning validity of judgments on produc- 
tions. Since the audience, made up of 
laymen, was—assuming the actors’ reliability 
—just as “successful” in interpreting the 
character as the producers, it might’ be ar- 
gued that their judgment is just as depend- 
able and valid as that of trained dramatic 
observers. This needs further, controlled 
study. 

One suggestion that comes up here is that 
of previewing a production, securing audi- 
ence evaluations on critical elements, and 
altering the production in line with the re- 
sults obtained. This would of course have 
to be done early enough in the rehearsal 
schedule to permit the findings to be incor- 
porated. The experience in this study indi- 
cated that audiences enjoy the opportunity 
to take part in such a survey. 


3. While the bulk of audience response was 


correlated with the producers’ concepts, 
there was significant evidence of strongly in- 
dividualistic projection. Many members of 
the audience project their own attitudes 
into the situation and character. This effect 
is complicated and is an important field for 


3 Frequency of responses to the three questionnaires: 


Amusing 92 Effeminate 17 Sincere 4 
‘Childish 65 Skeptical 15 Firm 3 
Benevolent 63 Progressive 10 Frustrated 2 
Naive 50 Immature 9 Sexy 2 
Modest 44 Meek 9 Low Intelligence 2 
‘Condescending 25 Insecure 8 Courageous 2 
Interesting 23 Unruffled 7 Fruity 2 
Boring 18 Mature 5 Artificial 2 

Masterful 5 Nervous 2 


4 Certain reactions to effeminacy in the character here portrayed suggest a warning that this 
‘quality does not belong in a ministerial role. If the preview technique, suggested below, were 
used, such a discrepancy could be caught in time and eliminated. 
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further study. It is evidenced particularly 
in this study in the direct contradiction of 
words on the audience list such as Mature 
and Immature, Masterful and Condescend- 
ing, and Amusing and Boring. 


Vil 


A study of a stereotype character in a 
production of Suspect, then, suggests 
that when there is agreement among 
producers, they can predict the effect of 
a character portrayal on an audience. 
This seems to be particularly true when 
the character is clearly stereotyped. 

Critical judgments of an audience can 
possibly be as valid as those of trained 
theatre workers, and using such judg- 
ments as a basis for revision in produc- 
tion may be an effective device for im- 
proving performances. 
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Strongly individualistic reactions by 
members of the audience are frequent, 
and indicate strong projection into the 
situations developed in the play. The 
amount and kind of projection varies 
with each individual, and needs further, 
controlled study. 


There is another value to a study such 
as this. It lies in the educational func- 
tion of theatre. The result of the anal- 
ysis was agreed by producers and stu- 
dents to be of considerable value to 
them in forcing them to objectify and 
challenge assumptions which they had 
not previously considered. The audi- 
ence enjoyed being permitted to play 
the role of critic. And all concerned felt 
that they had learned a great deal about 
the dramatic process. 


THEODORE HATLEN* 


The purpose of this study is to continue 
the annual survey of college and univer- 
sity dramatic productions and, in a sec- 
ond section, to make a comparison with 
reports of former years. Previous reports 
have appeared in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech and the Educational Theatre 
Journal.?, The current survey was con- 
ducted by requesting all colleges and 
universities represented in AETA to 
list their dramatic productions for the 
period July, 1950, to June, 1951. Two 
hundred and twelve schools responded, 
reporting 897 productions for a com- 
bined audience of approximately 1,135,- 
ooo persons. These figures make inter- 
esting comparisons with the two pre- 
vious years, when 181 schools produced 
468 plays for approximately 500,000 peo- 
ple in 1949-50, and 126 institutions pro- 
duced 403 plays for 1,200,000 spectators 
in 1948-49. Further comparison will be 
found in the second section of this re- 


port. 


Theodore Hatlen is a member of the Speech 
and Drama staff at Santa Barbara College. 


*For the AETA Project on Production Lists. 


1 John E. Dietrich, “Survey of Dramatic Ac- 
tivity in American Colleges: 1946-1947,” QJS, 
XXXIV (1948), 183-190. 

2 Theodore Hatlen, “A Survey of College 
and University Play Production, 1948-1949,” 
ET], Il (1950), 154-158; and “College and Uni- 
versity Productions, 1949-1950,” ET J, (1951), 
142. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS, 1950-1951 


Productions During 1950-1951 

The types of material varied widely, 
some schools playing nothing but cur- 
rent Broadway comedies, others pro- 
ducing classic and experimental plays 
exclusively, and the largest number of 
schools offering a varied program of the 
old and new. In compiling a list of the 
most frequently played dramas, it was 
evident that comedy dominates the cam- 
pus theatre just as it does the communi- 
ty theatre and Broadway. The most fre- 
quently produced plays in the educa- 
tional theatre for 1950-1951 (with an in- 
dication of the number of productions) 
were: The Madwoman of Chaillot (22), 
Goodbye My Fancy (18), The Glass Me- 
nagerie (16), Our Town (12), The Silver 
Whistle (11), The Importance of Being 
Earnest (11), Arsenic and Old Lace (10), 
Born Yesterday (10), The Heiress (10), 
Blithe Spirit (9), Harvey (9), The Playboy 
of the Western World (8), Ladies in Re- 
tirement (8), Hamlet (8), Antigone (8), 
The Winslow Boy (7), All My Sons (7), 
Arms and the Man (7), Liliom (7), Mac- 
beth (7), Romeo and Juliet (7), The Man 
Who Came to Dinner (6), Family Por- 
trait (6), The Merchant of Venice (6), 
Night Must Fall (6), You Can’t Take It 
With You (6), The Male Animal (6), 
Pygmalion (6), Angel Street (6), Skin of 
Our Teeth (5), Time of Your Life (5), 
The Taming of the Shrew (5), The Ri- 
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vals (5), Twelfth Night (5), Death Takes 
A Holiday (5), See How They Run (5), 
The Imaginary Invalid (5), Julius Cae- 
sar (5), The Hasty Heart (5), Two Blind 
Mice (5). 


A Comparison With Former Years 
The top ten in the production lists of 

colleges and universities for the two 

preceding years were as follows: 


1948-1949 
Our Town 
Joan of Lorraine 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
The Taming of the Shrew 
Twelfth Night 
Arsenic and Old Lace 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Ghosts 
Arms and the Man 
The Merchant of Venice 


1949-1950 
The Glass Menagerie 
Twelfth Night 
The Male Animal 
All My Sons 
The Winslow Boy 
Antigone (Anouilh) 
John Loves Mary 
The Hasty Heart 
Two Blind Mice 
Arsenic and Old Lace 


These lists offer an interesting com- 
parison with the ten most frequently 
produced plays of the community the- 
atres for 1949-1950.° Those plays were: 
Two Blind Mice, Light Up The Sky, 
John Loves Mary, The Glass Menagerie, 
Life With Father, An Inspector Calls, 
January Thaw, Winslow Boy, Strange 
Bedfellows, Blithe Spirit. While the com- 
munity and educational lists have par- 
allels in some titles and in the domi- 
nance of comedy, the college selections 
have a number of classics and in general 


8John E. Dietrich and William Work, 
“Dramatic Activity in American Community 
Theatres: 1949-1950," QJS, XXXVII_ (1951), 
184-190, 
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the plays are apparently on a_ higher 
literary level than those performed in 
the community theatres. 

In making his report on the 1946-1947 
season,* Dietrich set up a classification 
of plays and presented several tables for 
analysis. Although the labels which 
Dietrich used to classify plays are not 
very satisfactory, they will be used in 
order to make comparisons. A play is 
termed “standard when by virtue of a 
passage of time or the dignity of the 
style or idea, it had survived or gave 
promise of surviving as a contribution 
to world drama. The Broadway play 
was considered to be any manuscript 
which depended for its reputation upor 
a successful Broadway run.”* The term 
original refers to premiere performances, 
and miscellaneous means plays not in- 
cluded in the other classifications. Us- 
ing these terms, a table of college pro- 
ductions for 1946-1947 and 1950-1951 
may be shown: 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYS PRODUCED IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


1946-1947 1950-195 

Class No. % 
Standard 26 (14 189 30 
Broadway 87 42 286 45 
Original 29 «15 46 7 
Miscellaneous 43 29 127* 18 
TOTALS 185 100 648* 100 


(*Includes musicals and children’s plays) 


This table shows a considerable shift 
in emphasis in the educational theatre 
to the production of many more stand- 
ard plays. On the other hand the pro- 
duction of original scripts has sharply 
declined. 

significant development in play 
production in the past five years has 


4 QJS, XXXIV (1948), 187. 
5 Ibid., 186-287. 
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been the remarkable increase in center 
staging. In the 1946-1947 survey, Diet- 
rich reported only twelve schools em- 
ploying this means of staging, while last 
year there were 107 arena style produc- 
tions. The plays selected varied from 
the usual light comedy of the Blithe 
Spirit type to such classics as The Mis- 
tress of the Inn, The Alchemist, and 
The Imaginary Invalid, and to such rel- 
atively heavy dramatic material as Pha- 


edra, The Respectful Prostitute, and 
Doctor Faustus. 

This survey indicates that the cam- 
pus theatre is a going concern, playing 
a wide variety of plays to an expanding 
audience. While a greater emphasis on 
experimental and original plays would 
be encouraging, nevertheless the college 
and university dramatic productions are 
making a substantial contribution to the 
American theatre. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE--1950° 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This report on graduate degrees in 
Theatre contains the record of 306 titles 
of theses from forty-nine American uni- 
versities for the calendar year of 1950. 
Seventeen of these titles are for doctorate 
dissertations and 289 are for some type 
of Master’s thesis. Sixty-three institu- 
tions have been reported in this series 
as having conferred graduate degrees 
with theses in Theatre. Institutions in- 
cluded in this series for the first time 
this year are Florida State University, In- 
diana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, The University of Missouri, 
Pennsylvania State College, The Univer- 
sity of Wichita, and The University of 
Wyoming. 

The Table lists the institutions report- 
ing degrees, the number of degrees at 
each level conferred during 1950, the 
accumulated totals of each type con- 
ferred during 1949 and 1950, and the 
total number of graduate degrees (with 
thesis) which have been conferred in 
Theatre during the two-year period.' 


Franklin H. Knower is Professor of Speech at 
Ohio State University, and is currently Editor 
of Speech Monographs. 

*The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion for the co-operation of directors of grad- 
uate work in Theatre who have supplied this 
information. For a report on graduate theses 
in Theatre, completed in earlier years, see the 
series of reports by the author in Speech Mono- 
graphs, beginning with Volume II, 1935. 

1The 1949 totals, with theses titles, are 
listed in “Graduate Theses—An Index of Grad- 
uate Work in Theatre,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, May, 1951. 


Section I of this report contains the 
list of institutions which have conferred 
graduate degrees with the type of de- 
grees, names of recipients of degrees ar- 
ranged alphabetically under each school, 
and the titles of the theses. Section II 
contains an index of the content sug- 
gested by theses titles. Many of the 
titles are indexed under more than one 
heading. All doctorate theses numbers 
in the index are followed by an asterisk. 


SECTION I: TITLES (1950) 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


M.A. Thesis 

306. Hatcher, James F. An_ Introductory 
Study of Dramatic Activity in Ten Cities in 
Alabama. 


Tue Arr INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


M.F.A. Theses 

307. Bernson, Morgor Dayan. Productions 
of Tartuffe by Moliere. 

308. Biedinger, Henry. Production of dAn- 
other Part of the Forest by Lillian Hellman. 

309. Bielfeldt, William. The Old Ladies by 
Rodney Ackland. 

gio. Churchill, Betty M. Production of Shad- 
ow and Substance by Paul Vincent Carroll. 

gi1. Coghill, Joy. Production of Antigone by 
Jean Anouilh. 

giz. Collins, Mary Laura. Production of 
The Little Foxes by Lillian Hellman. 

313. Everett, Terrell O. Production of Pyg- 
malion by Bernard Shaw. 

314. Werthman, Monroe. 
Hotel Universe by Philip Barry. 


Production of 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND Types OF DEGREES 


Master's Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 


2-year 2-year (with thesis) 
1950 Total 1950 =Total for 2 years 

Alabama, University of ................. (1) 2 2 
Art Institute of Chicago ................ (8) 14 14 
Bon jomes University (3) 6 6 
Bowling Green State University ......... (2) 3 8 
Brigham Young University .............. 1 1 
California at Los Angeles, University of.. (6) 1g 18 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ....... (5) 17 17 
Catholic University (31) 60 60 
Colorado, University of ................. (3) 4 4 
Colorado State College of Education ..... 1 1 
Columbia University, Teachers College ... 1 1 
Denver, University of .................. (28) 48 (3) 5 53 
Florida, University of .................. (4) 6 6 
Florida State University ............ oe aay 1 1 
Hardin Simmons University ............. 2 2 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 2 2 
lowa, State Univérsity of ................ (Q) 21 (7) 8 29 
State University . (1) 3 
Louisiana State University .............. (4) 8 1 9 
Miami University ...................... (2) 4 4 
Michigan, University of ................ (19) 30 + a 
Michigan State College ................. (5 7 7 
Minnesota, University of ............... (2) 6 (1) 2 8 
Missouri, University of ................. (1) 1 (1) 1 2 
North Carolina, University of ........... (11) 17 17 
Northwestern University ................ (1) 2 2 
Ohio State University ..... (10) 19 20 
Ohio Wesleyan University .............. (1) 4 4 
Oklahoma, University of ................ (5) 7 7 
Oregon, University of ....... (4) 5 5 
(2) 4 4 
Pennsylvania State College .............. (a) 1 ! 
University Of ................ 1 1 
South Dakota, University of ............. 3 8 
Southern California, University of ....... (10) 22 te 
(1) 4 4 
University of (4) 5 5 
Texas Christian University ............. (2) 3 3 
Texas State College for Women ......... (3) 12 12 
Washington, State College of ............ (2) 4 4 
Washington, University of .............. (10) 21 21 
Western Reserve University ............. (2) 3 8 
Wren . ee 1 1 
West Virginia University ................ (1) 2 2 
Weeuita,, University (1) 1 
Wisconsin, University of ............... (9) 19 (1) 20 
Wyoming, University of ................ (2) 2 : 

(287) 580 (17) 31 611 


‘47 
| 
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Baytor UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 

315. McElroy, Clyde Wayne. A _ Study of 
Post War Plays. 

316. McKinney, Eugene Calvin. Film Dra- 
matization of the Organization Program. 

317. McRae, Jeanne Claire. A Study of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. 

318. Rogers, Ralph Leroy. A Study of the 
Basic Architectural Characteristics. 


Bos Jones UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 

gig. Aigner, Wanda R. Writing and produc- 
tion of an original one-act religious drama, 
Karl’s Search. 

320. Bartlett, John B. Preparation of a film 
version of Elijah. 

321. Glennon, Mildred K. Adaptation and 
production of a serial, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. 


BOWLING GREEN UNIVERISTY 
M.A. Theses 
g22. Reynolds, Eugene. A Comparative An- 
alysis of Three Basic Methods of Play Direction 
as Set Forth by Three Widely Used Texts. 
323. Streibig, Don. The Wake of the Gin- 
gerbread Man, an original play. 


UNIversiry OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


M.A. Theses 

324. Craven, Bernard. Sidney Howard—The 
Man and His Plays. 

325. Crawford, Robert. Piper's Opera House, 
Virginia City, Nevada. 

326. Driscoll, John P. An Inquiry into the 
Relationship of the Film and the State. 

327. Peterson, John. A Testing Program for 
Theatre Arts Students. 

328. Seiger, Marvin. The Physical Principles 
Involved in Backstage Theatre Practice. 

329. Thompson, Richard. Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Published Radio Scripts 1938-1949. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

M.F.A. Theses 

330. Franks, Daniel Perry. Architectural 
Analysis and Model of the Globe Theatre. 

331. Green, Arlene DuMond. The Popular 
Drama During the Golden Age of Spain. 

$32. Lee, Nancy. Analysis and Models of 
Wagon and Simultaneous Stages of the Medie- 
val Theatre. 

333- Lehman, Alfred Elliot. Designs for Cos- 
tumes for the Diaghilev Ballet Russe. 

$34. Radkoff, Stephan. The Influence of 
Stage Conventions on Dramatic Technique. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 

335. Arbes, Spero. The Federal Theatre, Its 
Function and Achievements as a Regional The- 
atre. 

336. Bachmann, Muriel. An Acting Version 
of The Misanthrope. 

337- Bishop, Rev. Albert. An _ Investigation 
of the Life and Work of Richard Cumberland 
in an Effort to Determine the Validity of the 
Criticism of His Contemporaries. 

338. Bolstad, Margaret. Transition of the 
Play from Stage to Screen. 

339. Bowling, Sister M. Victor. A Study of 
the Dramatic Theory of Allardyce Nicoll. 

340. Callahan, William. A Critical Analysis 
of the Plays of Robert E. Sherwood. 

341. Candal, Norma. A Translation of Cor- 
ona De Sombra by Rudolfo Usigll. 

342. Cieslukowska, Sister Victorine. A Study 
of George Henry Miles and His Plays. 

343. Conway, Sister Margaret Mary. A Study 
of the Plays About Saint Francis of Assisi. 

344. Elsen, Rev. Vincent. The Translation 
and Adaptation of Six Medieval Liturgical 
Plays. 

345. Gavin, Mary. Shakespeare on Broadway 
from 1938 to 1949. 

346. Kliss, Paul. A Translation of Jean 
Cocteau’s Les Parents Terribles. 

347. MacNutt, Francis. A Translation of Les 
Mals Aimes by Francois Mauriac. 

348. Mathews, Wenona. The Sources of Con- 
tent and the Critical Opinion of the Plays of 
Emmet Lavery. 

349. Nadeau, Albert. A Structural Analysis 
of Five Modern Farces According to the Prin- 
ciples of Kenneth Thorpe Rowe. 

350. Newell, Virginia. The Work and Posi- 
tion of the Costumer in the Theatre. 

351. O'Donnell, Rev. Thomas. The Transla- 
tion of a French Play Le Bal Des Voleurs by 
Jean Anouilh. 

352. Perosh, George. A Study of the Tragic 
Theory of Eugene O'Neill. 

353- Stephens, E. Pen. A Critical Examina- 
tion of the Literature which is Available in 
English on the Entertainment Film. 

354. Stevens, Robert B. Production Methods 
in the English Theatre of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 

355- Telchin, Stan. The Group Theatre: Its 
Significance and Influence. 

356. Vaughan, Mary. A Structural Analysis 
of Five Plays of Oscar Wilde. 

357. von Wald, Barbara. The Use of Music 
and Spectacle in Early Nineteenth Century 
Melodrama. 
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358. Zelenka, Ionia. An Acting Edition of 
The Alchemist by Ben Jonson for the Purpose 
of Production for a Contemporary Audience. 


M.F.A. Theses 

359. Bettenbender, Catherine. An Original 
Play. 

360. Bland, Eugene. An Original Play. 

361. Farjeon, Grace. An Original Play. 

362. Ferguson, Edre. Production Study and 
Text of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet as pre- 
sented at Catholic University. 

363. Graham, Caroline. Production Study 
and Text of The Real McCoy. 

364. McGiver, John. An Original Play. 

365. Whyte, Eileen. Directorial Prompt 
Script for Henri Gheon’s Young Bernard (Le 
Merveilleuse Histoire De Jeune Bernard De 
Menthon). 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
M.A. Theses , 

366. Maier, Carl. A Comparison of Basil 
Ashmore’s Modern Acting Version of Tambur- 
laine with Christopher Marlowe's Original Two 
Plays. 

367. Murray, Janet. A Comparison of the 
Novel and the Dramatic Version of The Little 
Minister by J. M. Barrie. 

368. Upshaw, John. The Dramatic Theory 
and Practice of Thornton Wilder. 


CorNeELt UNIVERSITY 

M.A. Theses 

369. Blodgett, Anne Ketcham. Anna Cora 
Mowatt. 

370. Fitch, Polly May. The Use of Comedy 
in the Dublin Trilogy of Sean O’Casey. 

371. Hammack, William Duane. The Com- 
media dell’Arte. 

372. Smith, Herbert Leigh. The Theatre of 
the Future (Le Thédtre de l’Auenir) by Georges 
Vitoux. 


Ph.D. Thesis 
373. Malton, Vera Ellen. Stage, Mise en 
Scéne, and Audience. 


DENVER UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 

374. Bryan, Betty B. Lao, The White <agle 
—A Play for Children in Three Acts. 

375. Chapman, Helen P. A Study of Drama 
in the Secondary Schools as an Agency for Im- 
proving Group Relations. 

376. Jennings, Rebecca Alice. A Unit Set 
Design with Six Examples of Its Use. 

$77. Jordan, Noel. Relative Requirements of 
Drama for the Stage, Radio, and Television. 
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378. Kemp, Charles E. A Harlequinade Rep- 
ertory, a Project for a Touring Company. 

379. Klein, Ralph A. Carlo Goldoni’s The 
Liar, a Production Book. 

380. Kramer, Elaine. Children’s Theatre and 
Arena Style. 

381. Li Hou. The Spinning Maiden and the 
Oxherd Theatre. 

382. Lipson, Shirley. A Lyric Theatre Ap- 
proach to Yerma by Frederico Garcia Lorca. 

383. Lorenzini, August P. An Analysis of 
Twenty High School Plays from the Stand- 
point of thetr Possible Contribution to Human 
Relations. 

384. Marchand, Louis V. A Study of Ado- 
lescent Psychology and Its Relation to Dra- 
matic Arts, 

385. Moore, Biffle. A Director's Analysis of 
Three Contemporary European Plays. 

386. McCaffrey, Donald William. Uncle Big 
Deal, A Series of Three Original Comedies for 
Television. 

387. Nicovich, George Peter. A Production 
Workbook for Bastien and Bastienne and The 
Medium. 

388. Orth, Robert G. A Handbook for Tele- 
vision Directors and Actors Participating in 
Studio Productions Theatre. 

389. Peterson, Ralph. A Survey of One Act 
Play Festivals in Kansas. 

390. Priain, Peter. A Brief History of Early 
Theatre for Students of Dramatic Literature. 

391. Schultz, Robert L. The Very Error of 
the Moon, A Play in Three Scenes. 

392. Shafer, Kermit M. Thirteen Designs for 
Tragic Drama and Ballet. 

393. Sitton, Ruth K. Historic Millinery and 
Its Construction. 

394. Smith, Waiter H. Costumes for Three 
Classic Plays. 

395. Spring, Joseph E. A Survey of the Cine- 
matic Adaptations of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

396. Sterling, William E. An Aesthetic The- 
ory Founded on Aristotelian Concepts. 

397. Sympson, Jessie. Adaptation and Pro- 
duction of Three Children’s Plays. 

398. Threlkeld, Budge. Stage Rigging in a 
College Theatre. 

399. Welsbacher, Richard Charles. An Adap- 
tation and Production Book of Euripides’ Al- 
cestis. 

yoo. Williams, Albert N. Westward America, 
A Study of Certain Problems in the Writing 
and Production of Historical Drama for Radio. 

401. Wood, James M. A Dramatic Adapta- 
tion of The Assumption of Hannele with Origi- 
nal Music. 
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Ph.D, Theses 

402. Bach, Earl O. Dramatic Education in 
Roman Catholic Colleges and Universities in 
the U. S. 

403. Walsh, William E. The Wind and the 
Night (A Dramatic Interpretation of the Settle- 
ment and Growth of Denver from the Point of 
View of the Ordinary Man as Pioneer). 

404. Weisman, Herman M. An Investigation 
of Methods and Techniques in the Dramatiza- 
tion of Fiction. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
M.A. Theses 

405. Bennett, Frank David. The Southern 
Character as Presented by American Play- 
wrights from 1923 to 1947. 

406. Cody, Ioleen Yvonne. A Study and Pro- 
duction Book of Leonid Andreyev’s He Who 
Gets Slapped. 

407. Kittle, Russell Dale. A Study of the 
Dramatic Criticism of Four New York News- 
paper Drama Critics: Brooks Atkinson, Louis 
Kronenberger, Ward Morehouse, and Richard 
Watts, Jr., 1939-1949. 

408. Knowles, Robert L. The Dublin Gate 
Theatre, 1928-1948. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Thesis 
409. Mathis, Bartow J]. A Producing Direc- 
tor’s Study, Designs, Adaptation, and Prompt 
Book for The Miser by Moliére. 


University OF ILLINOIS 
M.A. Thesis 
410. Weese, Stanley Albert. Gas Lighting on 
the English and American Stages During the 
Nineteenth Century. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— TERRE HAUTE 
M.A. Thesis 

411. Kesler, Hal O'Neil. An Objective Study 
of the Effectiveness of Certain Basic Techniques 
of Playwriting. 
M.S. Thesis 

412. Stirwalt, Katherine. An Experiment in 
Play Direction of Shelley’s The Cenci to Test 
the Values of Interpretation. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 
413. Elrod, James F. The Influence of the 
Roman Mime on the Theatre and the Drama 
in France, England, and Italy Between 1000 and 


1500. 

414. Gongwer, Howard. The Writing and 
Staging of Three Original One-act Plays: The 
DP; A Two Legged Animal Without Feathers; 
and In the Same Boat. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


415. Headings, Lois Shepard. The Writing 
and Staging of an Original Three-act Play: 
Call Me a Foreigner. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


M.A. Theses 

416. Anderson, John Robert. Hoosier Boy, 
a Play About Abraham Lincoln. 

417. Brown, Irving Marsan. A _ Producing 
Director’s Study of Susanna Centlivre’s The 
Busy Body. 

418. Carr, Donald Arthur. Director’s Anal- 
ysis and Prompt Book of Her Soul’s Gone A- 
Blackberrying by John F. Pauley. 

419. Gregory, Thomas Barnett. King Lear: 
A Study in Acting. 

420. Lutton, Richard Robert. Inexpensive 
Home-built Lighting Equipment for the Low 
Budget Theatre. 

421. Matson, Elson Lowell. Overseas The- 
atricals and the Soldier Show Production of 
Heggen and Logan’s Mister Robests. 

422. Tanner, George Woolf. A Scenic De- 
sign Project in the Georgian Period. 

423. Thurman, Olive Katherine. 
Stranger. 


Beloved 


M-F.A. Thesis 

424. Longwith, Jean Marguerite. The Adap- 
tation and Direction of Three Short Stories for 
Television. 


Ph.D. Theses 

425. Baldwin, Joseph Burkette. Experimental 
Production of a Group of Original Plays. 

426. Davee, Paul Wilson. Definition of the 
Philosophy Underlying the Recognition and 
Teaching of Theatre as a Fine Art in the 
Liberal Arts and Graduate Curricula at the 
State University of Iowa. 

427. Gardemal, Louis Gaston. Experimental 
Production of Original Long Plays on Con- 
temporary Themes. 

428. Gaupp, Charles John Jr. A Comparative 
Study of the Changes in Fifteen Film Plays 
Adapted From Stage Plays. 

429. McFarland, Lewis Garmer. Patterns of 
Weakness in Untried Plays. 

430. Paul, Theodore Jr. A Project in Audi- 
ence Research: An Investigation of the High 
and the Low Interest Periods in Seven New and 
Seven Successful Plays. 

431. Pauley, John Francis. A Group of Orig- 
inal Plays Experimentally Produced. 


UNIveRSITY OF KANSAS 

M.A. Theses 
432. Commons, Milton D. Stage Lighting— 
Illumination, Design, and Environment. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE—1950 


433- Courtney, Gene. Five Experiments in 
the Portrayal of Intoxication on the Stage. 

434. DeForest, Elsie D. The Change in Wom- 
an’s Moral Status as Shown Through the Plays 
Since 1870. 

435- Feist, Frances W. An Analysis of the 
Playing of the Same Role in an Amateur and a 
Professional Production. 

436. Harvey, Harold A. An _ Experimental 
Production of Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead. 

437- Howland, Kathleen V. J. An Inquiry 
into the Plays of John Millington Synge. 

438. Mather, Patricia Ann. The Theatrical 
History of Wichita, Kansas 1872-1920. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Thesis 
439. Ryan, James. The Lake Michigan Play- 
house—A Report on Its Inception, Organiza- 
tion, Development, and Achievements. 


LouIstIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 

440. Cates, Alton Rile, Jr. The One-Act Play 
on the Professional Stage. 

441. Jolly, M. Lurline. Costume in America 
from 1700 to 1790 and How These Costumes 
May be Adapted for the Stage. 

442. Mullin, John Burton, Jr. The One-Act 
Play as Preparation for the Full-Length Play: 
An Analysis of Three Playwrights. 


Ph.D. Thesis 
443. Hindman, Jennie Louise. Theories of 
Acting: Aristotle to Lucian. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 

444. Forsberg, Charlotte E. The Literary and 
Educational Backgrounds of Nine of the Promi- 
nent New York Critics in 1949., 

445. Sheehan, John P. A Study of the Direc- 
toral Methods of W. S. Gilbert. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


M.A. Theses 

446. Bain, Helen Pate. A History of the 
Community Theatre in Nashville. 

447. Campbell, Forrest. A Radio Serial Adap- 
tation of The Last of the Mohicans. 
448. Chang, Young-sook. The 

Korean Drama. 

449. Crepeau, George P. A Statistical Study 
of Space Percentages Given Elements of The- 
atrical Production by Eighteen New York The- 
atre Critics from 1940 to 1950. 

450. Drew, Ann. A Study of Modern Ar- 
tists’ Viewpoints toward Diderot’s Paradox. 


History of 


15! 


451. Ellis, Riza E. Some Audience-centered 
Problems of Shakespearean Productions. 

452. Flemings, Arthur W. Mayfield Deer. 

453. Gutekunst, Dorothy M. Production 
Prompt Book for The Tempest by William 
Shakespeare. 

454. Jensen, Jack A. The Contributions of 
Kurt Weill to the American Theatre. 

455. Johnston, Edmund C. The Oral Inter- . 
pretation of the Book of job. 

456. Kelly, Max E. A Television Adaptation 
of Peer Gynt. 

457- Linsenmeyer, Jene G. The Hand Pup- 
pet. 

458. McCarty, Mary Catherine. 
tion of Short Stories 
Adaptation. 

459. Porter, Nancy G. A Production Prompt 
Book of The School for Scandal by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

460. Robertson, Frederick §. The Plays of 
T.'S. Eliot. 

461. Sizer, Theodore W. Robert Edmond 
Jones, His Contributions as a Designer to the 
American Theatre. 

462. Tenney, Craig D. The Development of 
Arena Staging in the United States. 

453. Valley, Donna L. The Consistency of 
the New York Critics on the Subject of Stage 
Design from 1940-1949. 

464. Van Valkenburgh, Lloyd L. A Produc- 
tion Study and Prompt Book of Victor Hugo's 
Hernani with a Study of French Theatre of the 
Romantic Period. 


An Evalua- 
Suitable to Television 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
M.A. Theses 


465. Alexanian, Miriam Agnes. The Crea- 
tion of the Role of Elizabeth in Maxwell An- 
derson’s Elizabeth the Queen and an Analysis 
of the Acting Problems Involved. 


466. Ferguson, Margaret Ellen. A Project in 
Creative Dramatics for Children of the Junior 
High School Level. 

467. Goodale, Jane Maginn. An Analysis of 
the History, Organization, Financing, and Op- 
eration of the Community Theatres in Michi- 
gan. 

468. Gregory, William Alfred. The Produc- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House on a Small Stage and a Written Anal- 
ysis of the Directing Problems Involved. 

469. Tolch, Charles John. The Design and 
Execution of a Production of George Bernard 
Shaw's Heartbreak House for a Small Stage 
with Limited Facilities and an Analysis of the 
Problems Involved. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
M.A. Theses 
470. McIntyre, Barbara May. A Preliminary 
Study and Evaluation of Suitable Stories for 
Creative Dramatics. 
471. Savage, Donald. Charles Chaplin: Tra- 
dition and Innovation. 


Ph.D. Thesis 

472. Woods, Donald. A History of the The- 
atre in Minneapolis, Minnesota from its Begin- 
ning to 1883. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
M.A. Thesis 
473- Mercer, Marjorie Abbie. A Production 
Book of Steele Mackaye’s Hazel Kirke. 


Ph.D. Thesis 

474. Bowen, Elbert Russell. A Study of The- 
atrical Entertainments in Rural Missouri Before 
the Civil War. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

M.A. Theses 

475. Bridges, John Anthony. A Study of the 
Drama as Religious Education. 

476. Casey, Francis Michael. 
Front, a full-length play. 

477. Coley, Mary Huntington. Seeds of Free- 
dom, a full-length play. 

478. Covington, Walter P. HI. 
Anderson Bibliography. 

479. Dawson, Elizabeth Lawrence. 
How She Swims, a full-length play. 

480. Finlayson, Alec Wakefield. The Expense 
of the Battle, a full-length play. 

481. Howard, Mildred Langford. 
Prescott, a full-length play. 

482. Macllwinen, William Lee. Remember 
Your Heart, a full-length musical comedy. 

483. Milburn, Mary Joseph. Indeed the 
Idols, a full-length play. 

484. Stockdale, Joseph Gagen, Jr. October in 
the Spring, a full-length play. 

485. Weaver, Lawrence Odell. Productions 
of the Plays of Eugene O'Neill in England 1921- 


1944. 


Angels Full- 


A Maxwell 


Try Her 


Samantha 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Ph.D. Thesis 
486. Brock, James Wilson. A Study of the 
Use of Sound Effects in Elizabethan Drama. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 
487. Adelsperger, Walter Charles. An Anal- 
ysis and Production Book of The Silver Whis- 
tle, a Comedy by Robert E. McEnroe, with 
Especial Reference to Some of the Problems 
Posed by Arena Staging. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


488. Bluem, Albert William. A Descriptive 
Analysis of Television Dramatic Production 
Techniques. 

489. Conrod, Douglas Keith. An Analysis 
and Production Book of Born Yesterday by 
Garson Kanin. 

490. Frabes, William Joseph. An Analysis 
and Production Book of Life with Mother by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 

491. Gressman, Malcolm George. The Late 
Christopher Bean by Sidney Howard. 

492. Johnson, Robert Eugene. The Win- 
slow Boy by Terence Rattigan. 

493- Riddle, Walter Monroe, Jr. Hedda Gab- 
ler by Henrik Ibsen. 

494. Searcy, Sarra Lee. Aesthetic Qualities 
Found in Certain Negro Dramas. 

495. Stroh, Mary Jane. A Developmental 
Approach to the Production of Children’s Plays 
through the Experimental Production of Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

496. Stroud, Beverly Jean. An Analysis and 
Production of The Male Animal by James 
Thurber and Elliott Nugent. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Thesis 
497. Postle, Stuart A., Jr. A History of 
A.N.T.A. (American National Theatre and 
Academy). 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
M.A. Thesis 
498. Powers, Velma M. An _ Interpretative 
Analysis of Robinson Jeffers’ Medea. 


M.F.A. Theses 

499. Brewer, Zane. 
Phedre. 

500. Scott, Joyce Hamner. A Production Book 
for The School of Wives. 

501. Suffill, Lawrence. Smoke Signal, an orig- 
inal Three-act Farce. 

502. Swanson, Lawrence. A Production Book 
for Volpone. 


A Production Book on 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
M.A. Theses 

503. Barsness, Lawrence. The Relationship 
of Stage Lighting Sources and Methods to Act- 
ing Style in Theatres, 1850 to 1915. 

504. Boice, Charles. A Possible Post-realism 
Trend in Play Writing as Evidenced in the 
Works of Tennessee Williams. 

505. Lombard, LaNor. A Study of the Sig- 
nificant Factors which Contribute to the Lineal 
Descent of the Acting Profession as Demon- 
strated in the Jefferson, Booth, Power, and 
Drew-Barrymore Families. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE—1950 


506. Shaffer, James F. A Study of the En- 
vironmental Pre-conditioning Factors Influenc- 
ing Laughter Produced by Comedy in the The- 
atre. 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
M.A. Theses 

507. English, Robert H. An Analysis of the 
Humanism of Euripides as Expressed in His 
Plays and Reflected in Selected Plays of Mod- 
ern Drama. 

508. Trulsson, Berton E. A Historical Study 
of the Theatre of the Mother Lode During 
the Gold Rush Period. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
M.A. Thesis 

509. Sinclair, Robert E. Two Radio Histor- 
ical Dramas on the Life of Andrew Gregg Cur- 
tin. 

COLLEGE 
M.A. Theses 

510. Bonstein, Marjorie. Costume Design for 
Heritage, A Chronicle History Play. 

511. Worth, Deane. An Examination of Ar- 
thur Miller's Play, Death of a Salesman, in the 
Light of Aristotle’s Ideas of Action, Plot, and 
the Tragic Hero. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
M.A. Theses 

512. Andersen, Francis. Annotated Transla- 
tions of Three One-Act Plays by Ludwig Hol- 
berg: The Christmas Room, The Transformed 
Bridegroom, and The Arabian Powder, with an 
Introductory Essay on Holberg’s Life and His 
Contributions to Drama. 

513. Barto, Gordon Erving. A Study of the 
Limitations of the Stage Area as Imposed by the 
Television Camera. 

514. Fulks, Lewis L. The Problems of Dra- 
ma and their Relationship to the Building of a 
Theatre for Abilene Christian ‘College. 

515. Green, Gordon Charles. An Analysis of 
The Importance of Being Earnest as a Satire on 
Victorian Life. 

516. Guild, Harvey Bertram. A Descriptive 
Analysis of the Practices and Influence of the 
Theatre Libre. 

517. Leppert, Elmore Edward. Bird of Dark- 
ness: An Original Play Based on the Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

518. Purdin, Larry Adrian. The Changing 
Coat-Line in Men's Costumes from the Period 
of Henry IV and Marie De’Medici to the Pres- 
ent Day. 


519. Stevenson, Florence Miriam. Child's 


Play: An Original Play Dealing with Witch- 
craft. 
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520. Wessler, Jessica Miller. The Civic The- 
atre Theory of Percy MacKaye. 

521. Wicks, Robert William. An Investiga- 
tion of the Use of Clichés in the Writing of 
Network Radio “Gag” Comedy. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 

522. Andreini, Robert Leslie. A Translation 
from the Italian Into English of La Calandria, 
a prose comedy by Cardinal Bernardo Dovizi 
da Bibbiena with a Commentary on the Play 
and the Author. 

523. Campbell, Howard Josef. A Production 
Study of George Bernard Shaw's Arms and the 
Man. 

524. Francescutti, Julio Americo. A Trans- 
lation of Sperditi Nel Buio (Lost in Darkness) 
by Robert Bracco, with commentary. 

525. Grimes, Rebecca Jane. Feminine Cos- 
tume of the Empire: an Expression of Napol- 
eonic France. 

526. Hyde, Stuart Wallace. Characterization 
of Chinese in the American Drama of the West. 

527. Ingram, Charles Buford. Elmer Rice's 
The Adding Machine, a Director's Production 
Book. 

528. Martin, Hall. The Technique of Major 
Plot Discovery in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill. 

529. Russell, Douglas Andrew. Costumes and 
Settings in the Shakespearean Revivals of 
Charles Kean. 

530. Todd, Harold John. A Production Book 
of Moliére’s The Miser. 


Ph.D. Thesis 

531. Hatlen, Theodore Wendell. The Devel- 
opment of James A. Hearne as an Exponent of 
Realism in American Drama. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Thesis 
532. Buford, James Robert, Jr. The Battle 
of Gettysburg (A Motion Picture Script). 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

M.A. Theses 

533- Burkhart, A. Gray. Standards of Criti- 
cism in the Modern American Theatre. 

534. Ganz, Arthur. Shakespeare on Broad- 
way. 

535. Johnston, Roy J. Social Concepts in the 
Early American Drama to 1825. 

536. Miller, Antoinette. The Joan of Arc 
Theme in Dramatic Literature. 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 
537- Johnston, Vivian. A Criticism of George 
Bernard Shaw's The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
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and Its Influence Upon the Contemporary 
American Drama. 

538. Stephens, Anne. A Survey of the Little 
Theatre Movement in Texas Colleges and Com- 
munities, 


Texas STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
M.A. Theses 

539. Sandsberry, Marian Crutchfield. The 
Historical Basis for Edmond Rostand’s Char- 
acter, Cyrano de Bergerac. 

540. Smith, Edythe Virginia. A Compara- 
tive Study of Theatrical Elements in Greek and 
Japanese Theatre and Drama. 

541. Wise, Susan. Three Original One-Act 
Plays and Production Book. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
M.A. Thesis 
542. Margetts, Ralph Elliot. Biography of 
Phil Margetts, Utah Actor. 


M.S. Theses 

543. Peterson, William Arthur. A Survey of 
the Dramatic Activity in the Churches of the 
United States. 

544. Redford, Hyrum Edwin O. Twentieth- 
century Hamlets. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
M.A. Theses 
545. Adams, Roland N. An Analysis of the 
American Criticism of Sidney Howard. 
546. Ozdogru, Nuvit. A Translation of the 
Turkish Play Kosebasi (The Neighborhood), 
with Production Notes. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

M.A. Theses 

547. Bouchard, John Noel. The Plays by 
Scandinavian Playwrights, excluding Ibsen, on 
the New York Professional Stage, 1900-1950. 

548. Crider, James Roberts. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Wigs in France and England (including 
directions for economical wig construction). 

549. Dargan, Thomas Robert. The Produc- 
tions of the Plays of Noel Coward on Broadway. 

550. Hutsell, Joyce Ann. Productions of 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet on the New 
York Professional Stage, 1900-1949. 

551. Johnson, Lloyd Eugene. Theatrical 


‘Scenery: A Manual of Construction Designs 


Based on Showboat Theatre Practice. 
552. Klump, William. Productions of Shake- 


‘speare’s Othello and King Lear on the New 
‘York Professional Stage, January 1900—January 


1950. 
553- Landis, William Lightner. The Plays 


of Philip Barry on the New York Professional 
‘Stage. 
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554- Quintus, Bernice Mae. Stories Suitable 
for Dramatization on the Seven-To-Eight-Year- 
Old Level. 

555- Riesdorff, Kenneth Paul. Theatre Guild 
Productions from 1939-1949. 

555. Strawcutter, Clair Leroy. A Study of the 
Basic Physical Principles and Mechanical Equip- 
ment Employed in Present-Day Theatrical 
Lighting. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 
557- Buliga, Helen. A Study of Adolphe 
Appia and His Influences. 
558. Steiner, George E. A Study of the Use of 
Remote Magnetic Recording in the Production 
of Radio Plays. 


West VirGiIniA UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Thesis 
559. Welden, Lloyd W., Jr. A Projected Pro- 
duction of Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Ph.D. Theses 
560. Hagan, Robert Lyle. The Comparison 
of Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Holinshed’s The 
Chronicles. 
561. Walters, Walter Henry. Representative 
Trends in American Theatrical Criticism from 


1900 to 1940. 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
M.A. Thesis 
562. Wilkoff, William T. A Plan for a De- 
partment of Speech and Drama for Bethel Col- 
lege, N. Newton, Kansas. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
M.A. Theses 

563. De Caprio, Eugene Louis. Four Social 
Dramas of Lillian Hellman. 

564. Miller, Daniel Bridges. Production 
Studies in American Folk Drama: Percy Mac- 
Kaye and Paul Green. 

565. Misovy, Sylvester M. Vina (Guilt) by 
Jaroslav Hilbert: A Translation from the Czech. 


M.S. Theses 

566. Alexander, Barbara Shirley. A Critical 
History of 4-H Club Drama in Wisconsin. 

567. Mac Eachron, John Dunham. Luigi 
Pirandello: A Production Study. 

568. McNeely, Jerry Clark. George S. Kauf- 
man, Collaborator. 

569. Meeker, Douglas Moran. An Acting 
Technique Through Movement Education—A 
Kinaesthetic Theory of Motor Learning with 
Application to the Actor. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE—1950 


570. Mitchell, James William. Tri-County 
Rural Theatre Project in Winnebago, Waupaca, 
and Waushara Counties. 

571. Zimmerman, Leland Lemke. A Person- 
ality Study of Debaters and Drama Students at 
the High School and College Levels. 


Ph.D. Thesis 
572. York, Zack Lee. Lee Simonson: Artist- 
Craftsman of the Theatre. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
M.A. Theses 
573. Dodge, William R. A Critical Evalua- 
tion of the Dramatic Theories and Practices of 
William Saroyan. 
574. Kaiser, Louis H. A Theatrical History 
of Laramie, Wyoming, 1868-1880. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
M.F.A. Theses 

575. Andrews, James. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of All The King’s Men by Robert 
Penn Warren. 

576. Beavers, Virgil. Design Project, Le Coq 
D’or by Rimsky-Korsakov. 

577- Bullis, Elaine. Mady Christian, A Rein- 
hardt Actress. 

578. Burroughs, Baldwin. Production and 
Production Book of The Tempest by Shake- 
speare. 

579. Corcoran, Robert J. The House of the 
Basilisk, Thesis Play. 

580. Dietrick, Garth. Production and Pro- 
duction Book, Laburnum Grove by J. B. Priest- 
ley. 

581. DeRoo, Edward. Production and Pro- 
tion Book, Arsenic and Old Lace by Kesselring. 

582. French, David. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of Ribbon Bow, an Original by 
Robert MacLeod. 

583. Gonzalez, Jose. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Bonds of Interest by Ben- 
avente. 

584. Gregorio, RoseMarie. Production and 
Production Book of The Flies by Sartre. 

585. Hall, Wilson. Problems of Acting the 
Shakespearean Fool. 

586. Hawkes, William. 

587. Heideman, Leonard. 
Thesis Play. 

588. Hollis, Hastell. Walter Hampden. 

589. Howe, Carroll. The Actor and the Play- 
wright. 

590. Jules, Charles. The Last King, Thesis 
Play. 

59}. 
Play. 

592. Kleinpeter, 


Beatrice Lillie. 


Beardless Joe, 


Keller, Alvin. The Traveler, Thesis 


Charles. Production and 
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Production Book of John Gabriel Borkman by 
Ibsen. ‘ 
Larson, David. Thesis Play, Teddy 


593- 

Blair. 
594. Lau, Shirin Devrim. Eleanora Duse. 
595- Lau, Wesley. Peter Glyn, Thesis Play. 
596. Moore, Charles. Production and Pro- 


duction Book of Henry IV by Pirandello. 

597- Moxley, Kenneth. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of Elsie and the Egg Man, an 
Original by Gertrude Kraft. 

598. Musser, Tharon. The Business of Pro- 
ducing. 

599. Orms, Howard. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Crystal Trumpet, an Orig- 
inal by David Rayfiel. 

600. Polacheck, Demarest. Production and 
Production Book, Wozzeck by George Buchner. 

601. Pullinger, Albert. Technical Aspects of 
Rural Area Theatres. 

6o2. Ramey, Howard. The Community The- 
atre: Equipping the Stage. 

603. Randall, Charles. Production and Pro- 
duction Book, And Stand Along by Leonard 
Heideman. 

604. Rayfiel, David. The 4th Way of Look- 
ing at a Blackbird, Thesis Play. 

605. Sagal, Boris. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of They Came to a City by Priestley. 

606. Syarse, Anna. Katherine Hepburn. 

607. Sydow, John, Jr. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Ghost Sonata by Strind- 
berg. 

608. Tyrrell, Thomas. 
and The Hellish Gift. 

609. Wilson, Beverly. Production Book of 
The Myrmidons, an Original by Tunc Yalman. 

610. Yalman, Tunc. Catch a Falling Star, 
Thesis Play. 

611. Youngken, Eugene. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of Yes Is for a Very Young Man 
by Stein. 


George Jean Nathan 


SECTION IL: INDEX 


Acting and Actors: Amateur and professional 
135. Charles Chaplin 471. Mady Christian 577. 
Cumberland 337. Diderot 450. Duse 594. Eliza- 
beth in Elizabeth The Queen 465. Hamlet 544. 
Hampden 588. Hepburn 606. Intoxication 433. 
King Lear 419. And lighting 503. Beatrice 
Lillie 586. Lineal descent of 505. Margetts 
542. Mowatt 369. And the playwrights 589. 
Shakespearean fool 585. Techniques 569. The- 
ories of 443*. 

Audiences: 372, 430*, 451. 

Children’s: Arena 380. Creative 466. General 
317, 374, 495» 519, 554- Productions 397. 
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Community, Civic, and Little: Alabama 306. 
Group 355. Lake Michigan Playhouse 439. 
Percy MacKaye 520. Michigan 467. Nashville 
446. Rural 570. Texas colleges 538. ‘Theatre 
equipment 602. 

Costumes and Make-up: In colonial America 
441. The costumer 350. For Diaghilev 333. 
French Feminine 525. For Heritage 510. Mil- 
linery 393. Men’s 518. And settings 529. For 
three plays 394. Wigs 548. 

Criticism: American 533, 561*. Aristotle’s 526. 
Ot Sidney Howard 545. George Jean Nathan's 
608. New York 407, 444. Kenneth Thorpe 
Rowe 349. Space emphasis in 449. On stage 
design 463. Trends in 561*. 

Dance and Ballet: Designs for 392. 

Directing and Producing: Arena 380, 462, 
487. Backstage problems 328. Comedy 506. 
Cumberland 337. In England 354. Folk drama 
564. W. S. Gilbert 445. Harlequinade repertory 
378. Methods 322. Stage conventions 334. The- 
ories 598. 

Dramatists, Playwrights, Producers: And ac- 
tors 589. Anderson 478. Eliot 460. Euripides 
507. Hearne 531*. Halberg 512. Howard 324. 
Kaufman 568. Lavery 348. Lorca 382. MacKaye 
520, 564. Miles 342. Miller 511. Mowatt 369. 
Nicoll 339. O’Casey 370. O'Neill 352, 485, 528. 
Rostand 539. Saroyan 573. Shakespeare 345, 
362, 395, 451, 550 552, 560, 585. Shaw 537. 
Sherwood 340. Synge 437. Vitoux 372. Wilde 
356. Wilder 368. Williams 504. 

Educational Dramatics: Of adolescents 384. 
Building 514. Catholic colleges 402*. Children’s 
317. College department 562. College stage 
rigging 398. Creative 466, 470. And fine art 
426*. And human relations 383. One-act fes- 
tivals 389. Personality 571. Stories for 554. 
Testing 327. Texas 538. 

History of Theatre- Abroad: Commedia 
dell’Arte 371. Dublin Gate Theatre 408. Eng- 
lish 354. Greek and Japanese 540. Korean 448. 
O'Neill in England 485. Roman Mime 413. 
Spain’s Golden Age 331. Theatre Libre 516. 

History of Theatre- America: A.N.T.A. 497. 
Arena staging 380, 462. Broadway 345, 534, 
547» 549 550, 552, Federal theatre 335. 
4H Club theatre 566. Laramie, Wyoming 574. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 472*. Missouri 474°. 
Mother Lode Theatre 508. Nashville 446. 
Shakespeare 534, 550, 552. Social dramas 535, 
563. Soldier shows 421. Southern character in 
405. Theatre Guild productions 555. Virginia 
City, Nevada 325. Western 381. 

History of Theatre- General: Early 390. 


Lighting and Sound: And acting 503. Design 
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432. Elizabethan drama 486*. Equipment 420, 
556. Nineteenth Century 410. Rural theatre 
601. 

Motion Pictures: Literature on 353. The or- 
ganization program 316. Play adaptations 428*. 


Plays 338. Script 532. Shakespeare 395. And 
the state 326. Version of Elijah 320. 
Music: Nineteenth Century 357. Kurt Weill 


454- 

Plays and Playwriting: Aesthetic qualities in 
negro 494. The Alchemist 358. About St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi 343. Assumption of Hannele 401. 
Le Bal Des Valeurs 351. La Calandria 522. The 
Chinese in 526. And The Chronicles 560*. 
Comedy in 370, 506. Corona De Sombra 341. 
European 385. From fiction 404*. Humanism 
in 507. Importance of Being Earnest 515. Joan 
of Arc theme in 536. Kasibasi 546. The Little 
Minister 367. Macbeth 560*. Les Mals Aimes 
347. The Misanthrope 336. One acts 440. One 
and three acts 442. Original 319, 323, 359, 360, 
361, 364, 374, 391, 403", 414, 415, 416, 423, 
425", 427", 431°, 452, 477, 479, 480, 481, 482, 
483, 484, 501, 517, 519) 541, 579- 582, 587, 590, 
591, 593, 595 597> 599, 609, 610. Les Parents 
Terribles 346. Plots 528. Post-realism 504. 
Post-war 315. Religious 344. Romeo and Juliet 
362. Sperditi Nel Buio 524. Southern character 
in 405. For stage and screen 338. Structural 
analysis 349, 356. Tamburlaine 366. Techniques 
411. Tragic theory 352. Translations 512. Vina 
565. Weaknesses in 429*. Woman’s status in 
434- 

Prompt Books, Interpretations, Productions: 
The Adding Machine 527. Alcestis 399. All the 
King’s Men 575. Another Part of the Forest 
308. Antigone 311. Arms and the Man 5323. 
Arsenic and Old Lace 581. Bastien and Bas- 
tienne and The Medium 387. Beardless Joe 587. 
The Bonds of Interest 583. Born Yesterday 489. 
Bury the Dead 436. Call Me a Foreigner 415. 
Catch a Falling Star 610. The Crystal Trumpet 
599. Elizabeth the Queen 465. Elsie and the 
Egg Man 597. The Flies 584. The 4th Way of 
Looking at a Blackbird 604. The Ghost Sonata 
607. Hazel Kirke 473. He Who Gets Slapped 
406. Heartbreak House 468, 469. Hedda Gabler 
493- Henry IV 596. Her Soul’s Gone A-Black- 
berrying 418. Hernani 464. Hotel Universe 314. 
The House of the Basilisk 579. John Gabriel 
Borkman 592. Karl’s Search 319. King Lear 
419. Laburnum Grove 580. The Last King 590. 
The Late Christopher Bean 491. The Liar 379. 
Life with Mother 490. Liliom 559. The Little 
Foxes 312. Luigi Pirandello 567. The Male An- 
imal 496. The Miser 409, 530. The Myrmidons 
609. The Old Ladies 309. Original Long Plays 
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427%. Three Original one-act plays 414. Origi- 
nal plays 425°, 431*. Peter Glyn 595. Phedre 
499. Pygmalion 313. The Real McCoy 363. 
Ribbon Bow 582. The School for Scandal 459. 
The School of Wives 500. Shadow and Substance 
gi0. The Silver Whistle 487. And Stand Along 
603. Tartuffe 307. Teddy Blair 593. The Tem- 
pest 453, 578. They Came to a City 605. Three 
Children’s Plays 397. The Traveler 591. Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 321. Yes Is 
for a Very Young Man 611. Volpone 502. The 
Winslow Boy 492. Wozzeck 600. Young Ber- 
nard 365. 
Puppets and Marionettes: 457. 
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Radio and Television: Dramas for 329, $77, 
400. Production 388, 424, 456, 458, 488, 513- 
Recording for 558. 

Religious: Drama survey 543. Education in 
475. Liturgical 344. Medieval play 344. Origi- 
nal gig. St. Francis 343. 

Stage and Theatre Design and Construction: 
Appia 557. Architecture 318. And audiences 
373. College building 514. And costumes 529. 
And critics 463. Designs 551. Georgian period 
422. Globe theatre 330. Robert Edmond Jones 
461. For Le Coq D’or 576. Lee Simonson 572°. 
Medieval 332. Showboat 551. Stage rigging 398. 
For tragedy gg2. Unit sets 376. 
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GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1951 


JAMES M. KLAIN* 


For the fourth consecutive annual 
survey on graduate studies in progress, 
the Project on Bibliography forwarded 
questionnaires to eighty-three institu- 
tions. Completed replies were ultimate- 
ly received from sixty-two of these. 

The institutions replying for 1951 
were as follows: Alabama, Allegheny, 
Baylor, Bowling Green, Catholic, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, College of 
the Pacific, Colorado, Columbia, Colum- 
bia Teachers College, Cornell, Denver, 
Emerson, Florida, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Goodman, Hawaii, Hunter, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas 
City, Kent State, Maine, Miami (Flor- 
ida), Michigan, Michigan State, Mills, 
Mount Holyoke, Nevada, Northwestern, 
Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania State, Pittsburgh, Smith, South 
Dakota, Southern Methodist, Southwest- 
ern, Stanford, St. Louis, Temple, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Texas Christian, Texas 
State College for Women, Tufts, Tulane, 
Tulsa, U.C.L.A., U.S.C., Wisconsin, 


James M. Klain is a member of the staff in 
Theatre Arts at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

*For the AETA Project on Bibliography. Be- 
cause of space limitations and for other reasons, 
it has been suggested that in future this annual 
survey should confine its reporting to doctoral 
dissertations. The Project on Bibliography (1952 
Chairmen: William Melnitz, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Clifford Hamar, East- 
ern New Mexico University) would welcome 
opinions on this matter. 


Utah, Utah State, Virginia, Washington, 
Washington State, West Virginia, West- 
ern Reserve, Yale. 

Despite a series of follow-up checks, 
no replies were received from twenty- 
one institutions.’ It is assumed that at 
least some of those which failed to reply 
have no work in theatre arts in progress 
at the moment. 


As in the past, each entry has the fol- 
lowing details: name, working title or 
scope, institution, degree expected, facul- 
ty supervisor, and probable date of com- 
pletion.?, However, in keeping with the 
bibliographical organization used by the 
Project on Bibliography, the subject- 
matter arrangement for this year’s sur- 
vey has changed. 


INDEX TO SUBJECT MATTER 


I. THe DRAMA 


A. Individual Dramatists 

B. Dramatic Periods 

C. Dramatic Types 

D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
E. Dramatic Theorists 

F. Dramatic Critics 


1 Those not replying were: Bob Jones, Brig- 
ham Young, Carnegie Tech, Colorado State, 
Fordham, Hardin-Simmons, John B. Stetson, 
Kansas, Louisiana State, Marquette, Miami 
(Ohio), Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio State, Oregon, Syracuse, Wayne, West 
Texas State, Whittier, Wyoming. 

2In some cases, at least one of these items 
has been omitted because of lack of informa. 
tion from the reporting institution. 
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II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—De- 
sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 
D. Music 
E. Dance 
F. Architecture 
G. Administration 
H. Playwriting 
1. Translations 
J. Production 
Ill. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 
B. The Political Theatre 
C. The Educational Theatre 
D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
E. The Children’s Theatre 
F. The Community Theatre 
G. The Commercial Theatre 
H. International Theatre 
iV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


I. THe DraMa 


A. Individual Dramatists 

1. Aleshire, Harold. A Study of Somerset 
Maugham. Wisconsin, M.A., Ronald Mitchell, 
June 1952. 

2. Allen, James Harry. The Sociological In- 
fluences of Representative Dramatic Works of 
Jehn Galsworthy. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 1952. 

- g. Allison, James. Some Concepts of Social 
Justice in the Published Plays of Elmer Rice. 
Denver, Ph.D., Campton Bell, August 1952. 

4. Armstrong, Richard. A Structural Anal- 
ysis of the Dramatic Writings of John Milling- 
ton Synge. Catholic, M.A., Alan, Schneider, 1952. 

5. Bimonte, Richard I. Four Playwrights: 
A Philosophical Study of Ibsen, Pirandello, 
Shaw, and Strindberg. Columbia, Ph.D., Mau- 
rice Valency. 

6. Bird, Paul. Sean O/Casey. 
M.A., Ronald Mitchell, June 1952. 

7. Blinkhorn, Sister Agnes Richarda, O.P. 
An Examination of the Dramatic Structure of 
the Plays of Sir James Matthew Barrie. Catholic, 
M.A., Leo Brady, 1952. 

8. Bodtke, Richard. John Webster and Ja- 
cobean Tragedy. Columbia, Ph.D., A.B. Har- 
bage. 

9. Bower, Homer T. Bartley Campbell, Suc- 
cessful American Playwright (1843-1888). Stan- 
ford, M.A., Norman Philbrick, Wendell Cole, 


June 1952. 


Wisconsin, 
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‘0. Bristow, Eugene K. Study of Three In- 
diana Playwrights: Moody, Tarkington, and 
Ade. Indiana, M.A., Lee Norvelle, June 1952. 

11. Brown, Rev. Jeremiah C. A Comparative 
Analysis of the Tragic Theories of Eugene 
O'Neill and Maxwell Anderson. Catholic, M.A., 
William Callahan, 1952. 

12. Busfield, Roger M. ‘The Nature and 
Function of Dramatic Dialogue as Determined 
by Observations of Practicing English-Speaking- 
and-Writing Dramatists. Florida State, Ph.D., 
George McCalmon, June 1953. 

13. Butterworth, Joan F. Eugene O'Neill and 
The Sea. Columbia, M.A., W. W. Appleton. 

14. Callis, Ethel Baker. Life and Work of 
Dr. Maul May Babcock. Utah, M.A., C. Lowell 
Lees, Summer 1952. 

15. Cawood, Myrtle. Maxwell Anderson’s Use 
of Historical Material. Alabama, M.A., Marian 
Gallaway, August 1952. 

16. Cohen, William. The Plays of George 
S. Kaufman. Washington, M.A., Glenn Hughes, 
June 1952. 

17. Curran, Dennis. The Place of William 
Butler Yeats in the Irish Theater. Southern 
California, M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

18. Dessel, O.S.F., Sister Mary Francis Joseph. 
A Critical Analysis of the Structure and Form 
of Selected Plays of Dion Boucicault. Catholic, 
M.A., William Callahan, 1952. 

19. Fick, Hazel. Maurice Maeterlinck and 
His Influence on English and Irish Playwrights. 
Columbia, M.A., W. W. Appleton. 

20. Field, Richard A. Plot Structure in Mo- 
liére. Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 

21. Floyd, Harold W. A Comparative Study 
of Seneca’s and Robinson Jeffers’ Versions of 
The Medea as Related to Euripides’ The Me- 
dea. Southern California, M.A., James Butler, 
June 1952. 

22. Flynn, R.S.M., Sister M. Aurelia. Sean 
O’Casey, A Turning Point in the Irish Theatre. 
Catholic, M.A., Donald Waters, 1952. 

23. Hampton, Levis Hatcher. Naturalistic 
Techniques and Social Concepts in Plays of El- 
mer Rice. Tennessee, M.A., Paul L. Soper, 
August 1952. 

24. Hartwig, Gilbert. Georg Biichner. Wis- 
consin, Ph.D., Ronald Mitchell. 

25. Jackson, Joyce. A Study of Elmer Rice 
and His Contributions to the the Contemporary 
Theatre. Southern California, M.A., James But- 
ler, June 1952. 

26. Katz, Milton. Characters in Shaw's Plays. 
Columbia, M.A., Dorothy Brewster. 


27. Keller, Alvin J. The Influence of George 
Pierce Baker on American Playwrights. Stan- 
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ford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner, Norman Philbrick, 
F. Cowles Strickland, 1953. 

28. Klimisch, O.S.B., Sister M. Jeanette. 
Greek and Medieval Influences in Three of T. S. 
Eliot’s Plays: Murder in the Cathedral, The 
Family Reunion, and The Cocktail Party. Cath- 
olic, M.A., Donald J. Waters, 1953. 

29. Koerble, Betty. Wilde and Gilbert: A 
Comparative Study. Wisconsin, M.A., Ronald 
Mitchell, January 1952. 

go. Kuhl, Lawrence W. The Plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher on the London Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century. Western Reserve, Ph.D., 
A. F. White, June 1952. 

31. Ledbetter, Frankie B. A Comparison of 
Archibald’s The Innocents with its Original, 
Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw. Colo- 
rado, M.A., E. J. West, August 1952. 

32. Lev, Don. The Philosophy of George 
Bernard Shaw as Revealed in his Most Signifi- 
cant Plays. Catholic, M.A., Alan Schneider, 1952. 

33. Marchi, George Angelo. The Plays of 
Ronald Duncan. Columbia, M.A., A. B. Har- 
bage. 

34. McKenna, C.S.J., Sister Michael Ann. A 
Study of the Basic Elements Found in Four 
Plays of Christopher Fry. Catholic, M.A., Leo 
Brady, 1954. 

$5. Miller, Ira. The Drama of Elmer Rice. 
Columbia, M.A., A. B. Harbage. 

36. Mullikin, Mildred. Stage Devices of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Stage Plays. Alabama, M.A., 
Marian Gallaway, August 1952. 

37. O'Neil, Robert. The~ Masques of Ben 
Jonson in Relation to Certain Renaissance Ideas. 
Columbia, M.A., Dorothy Brewster. 

38. Parker, Fess. An Analysis of a Selected 
Group of Satirical Elements Found in Certain 
Plays of Moliére. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 1952. 

39. Peckinpah, Sam. An Analytical Study of 
The Tragic Aspects in Three Full Length Plays 
by Tennessee Williams. Southern California, 
M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

yo. Roh, Frank John. The Contributions of 
William Saroyan to Contemporary Drama. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, June 
1952. 

41. Rothman, John.  Schiller’s Dramatic 
Technique. Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 

42. Scott, James. Edmund Spenser: His In- 
fluence on the Masque. Kent State, M.A., Earle 
E. Curtis, June 1952. 

43. Smith, Sister Rose Josephine. A Study of 
the Mythological and Legendary Material in the 
Plays of William Butler Yeats, Lady Augusta 
Gregory, and George William Russell. Catholic, 
M.A., Leo Brady, 1953. 
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44. Stein, Howard. John M. Synge. Colum- 
bia, Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 

45. Stephenson, Jim Bob. A Critical Study 
of the Contribution of Edward Fitzgerald. 
Michigan, Ph.D., Hugh Z. Norton, June 1953. 

46. Thompson, Marion C. T. S. Eliot’s The- 
ory, Criticism, and Practice of the Drama. Cor- 
nell, Ph.D., Arthur Mizener, Summer 1952. 

47. Vogel, George. A Study of the Plays of 
Sean O’Casey. Michigan State, M.A., Don Buell, 
March 19532. 

48. Walker, Samuel, Jr. Tennessee Williams: 
The Heir Apparent. Columbia, M.A., Dorothy 
Brewster. 

49. Warren, Jack. An Analytical Study of the 
Use of Time in Four Plays by J. B. Priestley. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, June 
1952. 

50. Wenstrom, Dean. A Re-evaluation of the 
Dramatic Works of Alfred Tennyson. Utah, 
Ph.D., C. Lowell Lees, June 1953. 

51. Williams, Schuyler. The Plays of Percy 
MacKaye. Washington, M.A., Glenn Hughes, 
June 1952. 

B. Dramatic Periods 

52. Bazant, Joy. A Study of the Factors In- 
volved in the Stage Presentation of a Selected 
Group of the Comedies of Manners in the Late 
Seventeenth and Late Eighteenth Centuries. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, June 
1952- 

53- Fishman, Josephine. The Frontier in 
American Drama (to 1830). Stanford, Ph.D., 
Norman Philbrick, Wendell Cole, June 1953. 

54. Flemings, Arthur. A Critical Study of 
Contemporary Drama. Michigan, Ph.D., Wil- 
liam P. Halstead, June 1953. 

55- Frazer, Richard B. An Historical Study 
Together With a Projected Production Plan for 
the French Medieval Farce Master Pierre Pat- 
elin. Southern California, M.A., James Butler, 
June 1952. 

56. Gilford, Charles. Critical Survey of the 
Morality Play. Denver, Ph.D., Campton Bell, 
August 1952. 

57- Horton, John L. The Use of London 
Locales in Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, Ph.D., 
A. B. Harbage. 

58. King, LeRoy E. Epic Theatre: A Study 
of Modern Theatre Concepts as Reflected in the 
Work of Bertolt Brecht and Others. Southern 
California, M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

59. Kirby, Bonita S. Decline of Restoration 
Comedy: A Study of the Collier Controversy. 
Catholic, M.A., John T. Dugan, 19532. 

60. Reskovac, M. Helen. A Study of Greek 
Drama’s Relationship to its Culture. Pittsburgh, 
M.A., Buell Whitehill, Jr., June 1952. 
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61. Ronayne, Patricia Anne. The History 
and Development of the Living Newspaper in 
the American Theatre. Southern California, 
M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

62. Scott, E. Ray. A Study of the Develop- 
ment of the English Comedy of Manners from 
1660 to 1900. Southern California, M.A., James 
Butler, June 1952. 

63. Smoot, James. The Development of Dra- 
matic Production in the American Chautauqua. 
Michigan, Ph.D., Louis M. Eich, June 1953. 

64. Snow, Gordon. American Drama Dealing 
with the 1929-1935 Depression in America. 
Cornell, M.A., John Gaywood Linn, June 1952. 

65. Solem, Delmar. Games in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama and the Problem of ‘Their Stag- 
ing Today. Northwestern, Ph.D., Lee Mitchell, 
August 1952. 

66. Sprinchorn, Evert M. Scandinavian Dra- 
ma of the Twentieth Century. Columbia, Ph.D., 
Maurice Valency. 

67. Thomas, Carl A. A_ Critical-Historical 
Study of the Size, Composition, and Behavior of 
the Restoration Theatre Audience, 1660-1700. 
Southern California, Ph.D., James Butler, June 
1952. 

68. Villarejo, Oscar. Spanish Influences in 
Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice 
Valency. 

69. Walkup, Fairfax Proudfit. Restoration 
Manners and Customs: A Source Book. Utah, 
Ph.D., C. Lowell Lees, June 1952. 


C. Dramatic Types 

70. Barbanell, Abby. Electra: The Character 
in Greek and Modern Drama. Columbia, M.A., 
A. B. Harbage. 

71. Burn, Ellen Cottrell. Prominent Female 
Types in Recent American Drama. Tennessee, 
M.A., Paul L. Soper, June 1952. 

72. Daley, Guilbert A. A Further Investiga- 
tion of the Comic-Wench Tradition as an In- 
fluence on Shakespeare’s Last Comedies. Catho- 
lic, M.A., Leo Brady, 1952. 

73. Doolittle, Mrs. Joyce. Analyzed Stories 
for Use in Creative Dramatics Classes. Indiana, 
M.A., Gary W. Gaiser, June 1952. 

74. Foran, Thomas B. Elizabethan Comic 
Character Conventions as Revealed in the Com- 
edies of John Marston. Southern California, 
M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

75. Gomeau, Harold O. Heroines of August 
Strindberg and Tennessee Williams. Columbia, 
M.A., W. W. Appleton. 

76. Kogan, Jay. The Popular Foundation of 
the Figaro Theme. Denver, M.A., Robert Mead, 
March 19532. 

77. Stanback, Thurman. A Study of Twelve 
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“Unsympathetic” Female Characters in Modern 
Drama. Cornell, Ph.D., H. D. Albright, June 
1953- 

78. Welsh, Willard. The Characterization 
of the Sympathetic Major Character in Serious 
American Drama from 1875 to 1950. Stanford, 
Ph.D., Hubert Heffner, Norman Philbrick, De- 
cember 1952. 

79. Wingate, Gifford W. Modern Poetic Dra- 
ma. Cornell, Ph.D., H. D. Albright, January 
1953- 

80. Withey, Joseph A. The Symbolic Con- 
struct of Form in the Theatre. Cornell, Ph.D., 
H. D. Albright, Summer 1953. 

81. Young, William D. The Indian in Ameri- 
can Drama, 1808-1860. Stanford, M.A., Norman 
Philbrick, Wendel Cole, March 19532. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

82. Ardolino, Richard. Williams and Miller: 
From Play to Motion Picture; A Study of The 
Glass Menagerie, A Streetcar Named Desire, All 
My Sons, Death of a Salesman, Wisconsin, M.A., 
Ronald Mitchell, June 1952. 

83. Baranoff, Nicolas. Symbolism in the Plays 
of Jean Giraudoux. Tulsa, M.A., George R. 
Kernodle, August 1952. 

84. Bennett, Fannie. The Medea Theme by 
Seven Playwrights. Wisconsin, M.A., Ronald 
Mitchell, June 1952. 

85. Bergstrom, Richard. Philosophical Con- 
cepts of Tragedy in American Drama, 1765- 
1950. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner, March 
1953. 

86. Bradshaw, Martha. Nineteenth-Century 
Russian Plays. Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice Val- 
ency. 

87. Cobin, Martin. Playwriting Practice in 
America: A Technical Study. Wisconsin, Ph.D., 
Ronald Mitchell. 

88. Comerford, Sister M. Ambrosine. The In- 
fluence of Light in Drama (Greek Period to the 
Present), Catholic, M.A., G. V. Hartke, 1952. 

89. Corrigan, Robert W. Antigone and the 
Modern Theatre. Johns Hopkins, M.A., N. 
Bryllion Fagin, Francis J. Thompson, 1952. 

go. Cox, Charles. The Treatment of Race 
Prejudice in the American Drama _ 1900-1920. 
Northwestern, Ph.D., Walter Scott, June 1953. 

gt. Davis, Sister Mary Flavia. A Comparison 
of the Use Made of the Records of The Trial 
of Joan of Arc by Maxwell Anderson in His 
Play, Joan of Lorraine, and by George Bernard 
Shaw in his play, Saint Joan, Maine, M.A., Wal- 
ter Whitney, Summer 1953. 

g2. Gaskill, Norma. Study of the Dramatic 
Characterizations of Joan of Arc, Denver, M.A., 
Robert Mead, June 19532. 
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93. Hayes, David. Tragedy in the American 
Theatre (1920-1950). Utah, M.F.A., C. Lowell 
Lees, June 1952. 

94. Hinshaw, George. A Critical Analysis of 
the Handling of the Amphitryon Myth in Plays 
by Plautus, Moliére, and Giraudoux. Southern 
California, M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

95. Homan, Robert. An Historical Study of 
Some Tragic Concepts as Manifested in All My 
Sons and Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, June 
1952. 

96. Hutchinson, George G. Verse, Prose, and 
the Drama. Columbia, Ph.D., A. B. Harbage. 

97. Krikorian, Norman S. Armenian Drama. 
Emerson College, M.A., Gertrude Binley Kay, 
January 1952. 

98. Leuchter, Charles. A Survey of the Treat- 
ment of Insanity in Modern Drama. Denver, 
M.A., Campton Bell, December 1952. 

99. Levinson, Arthur T. Dramatic Proba- 
bility and Necessity in Macbeth. Stanford, M.A., 
Hubert Heffner, Norman Philbrick, June 1952. 

100. Little, Ronald. Scottish Drama and the 
Edinburgh Festival. Emerson College, M.A., 
Gertrude Binley Kay, August 1952. 

101. Moffat, Georgabell. Tracing the Susan- 
na Theme From the Apocrypha to the Present 
Time. Indiana, M.A., J. Edwin Culbertson, 
August 1952. 

102. Moody, Stanley. Methods of Transition 
in Modern Dramatic Dialogue. Iowa, M.A., 
Harold Crain, June 1952. 

103. Parkhill, Frances. Canadian Drama, 
Festivals, and Radio. Emerson College, M.A., 
Gertrude Binley Kay, August 1952. 

104. Phillips, Phyllis. Study of the Problems 
Involved in Selection and Preparation of Mate- 
rials for Public Presentation. Kent State, M.A., 
Earle E. Curtis, June 1952. 

105. Roane, Lelia. Folk Drama in America. 
Emerson College, M.A., Gertrude Binley Kay, 
August 1952. 

106. Ryan, O.P., Sister Elizabeth Seton. A 
Critical Analysis of Four Marlovian Protagonists 
in the Light of Aristotle’s Poetics. Catholic, 
M.A., William Callahan, 1954. 

107. Schaffer, Mrs. Pauline. The Place of 
Woman in Society as Reflected in the Drama of 
the 1920's in America. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert 
Heffner, Norman Philbrick, March 1952. 

108. Schulz, Ronald. The Reaction Against 
Realism in American Drama and Dramatic 
Theory, 1920-1950. Northwestern, Ph.D., Walter 
Scott, June 1953. 

109. Sievers, W. David. An Analysis of the 
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Influence of Freudian Psychology on American 
Drama, 1909-1937. Southern California, Ph.D., 
Milton Dickens, August 1951. 

110. Smith, Herbert L. The Presentational 
Theatre and Drama. Cornell, Ph.D., A.M. 
Drummond, July 1952. 

111. South, Janet. Love Patterns in Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice Val- 
ency. 

112. Strawbridge, Lawrence W. Poetic Prob- 
ability in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Stanford, 
M.A., Norman Philbrick, A. Nicholas Vardac, 
December 1952. 

113. Violi, Unicio Jack. Commedia Dell 
‘Arte and Shakespearean Comedy. Columbia, 
Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 

114. Williams, Edwin W. Complication in 
the Plays of W. Somerset Maugham. Stanford, 
M.A., Norman Philbrick, Wendell Cole, June 
1952. 

115. Wolf, S.N.D., Sister Mary Merele. A 
Comparative Study of the Plot Sequence of Se- 
lected Novels and Their Dramatizations. Catho- 
lic, M.A., John T. Dugan, 1952. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 

116. Corrigan, Robert W. The Aesthetic of 
Adolphe Appia. Johns Hopkins, Ph.D., George 
Boas, June 1953. 

117. Graham, William H. The Extant Plays 
of Aeschylus Considered as a Foundation for 
the Dramatic Principles Set Forth by Aristotle. 
Catholic, M.A., John T. Dugan, 1952. 

118. King, William C. Analysis of the Aes- 
thetic Discipline of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex as a 
Background for Oral Interpretation. Washing- 
ton State, M.A., Grace Newell Meeker, August 
1952. 

119. Putnam, Robert M. The Theories of 
Melodrama of August Von Kotzebue as Seen in 
His Plays. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner, 
Norman Philbrick. 

120. Shere, Patrick Orr. The Dramatic The- 
ory of W. B. Yeats. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert 
Heffner, Norman Philbrick. 

121. Thaler, Barbara Jarnagin. An Investiga- 
tion of the Theory and the Influence of Fran- 
cois Delsarte’s System of Expression. Catholic, 
M.A., William Callahan, 19532. 

122. Weiss, C.P.S., Sister M. Ignatia. The 
Delsarte System in the Light of Modern Dra- 
matic Expression Theories. Catholic, M.A., 
Donald Waters, 1952. 

123. Zerke, Carl F. George Bernard Shaw’s 
Theory and Practice of Staging Plays. Florida 
State, Ph.D.,, George McCalmon, June 1953. 
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F. Dramatic Critics 


124. Bowers, Winnifred. Henry James, Critic 
and Playwright. Utah, M.A., C. Lowell 
June 1952. 

125. Clegg, Mrs. Minerva P. Howells’ Criti- 
cism of the Drama. Maine, M.A., Herbert Ed- 
wards, Summer 19538. 

126. Dash, Irene. Brooks Atkinson: A Study 
of Modern Critical Standards. Columbia, M.A., 
W. W. Appleton. 

127. Katter, Nafe E. The Contribution of 
Edith Isaacs to the American Theatre. Michi- 
gan, Ph.D., William P. Halstead, June 1953. 

128. Richardson, Warren O. A Study of the 
Dramatic Criticisms of George Jean Nathan and 
John Mason Brown, 1920-1950. Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

129. Roten, Paul. Harrison Grey Fiske’s Con- 
tribution to the Theater as Editor of the New 
York Dramatic Mirror. Michigan, Ph.D., Louis 
M. Eich, June 1953. 

130. Thurman, Bedford. The Dramatic Criti- 
cism of Stark Young. Cornell, Ph.D., H. D. 
Albright, June 1952. 

131. Westover III, A. E. Survey of Contem- 
porary American Dramatic Criticism. ‘Tufts 
College, M.A., Marston Balch, June 1952. 


Lees, 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 


132. Al-Oboudi, Jassim. Director’s Study of 


Phaedra by Jean Racine. Goodman, M.F.A., 
Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 
133. Anderson, Richard E. Study and 


Prompt Book of Rosmersholm. Penn State, 
M.A., A. C. Cloetingh, June 1952. 

134. Doyle, Edward L. The Problem of Aes- 
thetic Distance in Greek, Elizabethan, and 
Modern Drama Staging. Catholic, M.A., Alan 
Schneider, 1952. 

135. Falls, Gregory. Techniques of Late Sev- 
enteenth Century Staging and Their Applica- 
tion to Revival Restoration Comedy. North- 
western, Ph.D., Lee Mitchell, August 1952. 

136. Finkl, Fred. Director’s Study of The 
Skin of our Teeth by Thornton Wilder. Good- 
man, M.F.A., Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 

137. Gates, Mrs. Olivia Purnell. A Directorial 
Approach to Gammer Gurton’s Needle. St. 
Louis, M.A., Robert McCormick, June 1952. 

138. Hensley. Lee. The Directorial Study of 
a Production of Strindberg’s Naturalistic Tra- 
gedy, Miss Julia. Michigan State, M.A., John 
Jennings, August 1952. 

139. Hetler, Louis. Influence of Stanislavsky 
on the American Theatre. Denver, Ph.D., 
Campton Bell, June 1953. 
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140. Hunter, Miriam Lesher. Prompt Book 
of Ah, Wilderness! Penn State, M.A., Robert 


Reifsneider, August 1952. 
141. Johnson, Westley. 
Ghosts by Henrik Ibsen. 
Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 
142. Johnson, William R. The Rise and De- 
velopment of the Idea of the Unified Produc- 


Director's Study of 
Goodman, M.F.A., 


tion. Illinois, Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, June 
1953- 

143. Keyes, Barbara. Director's Study of The 
Family Reunion by T. S, Eliot. Goodman, 


M.F.A., Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 

144. Langenfass, George. A Director's Adap- 
tation of and Study and Designs for a Produc- 
tion of The Devil is an Ass by Ben Jonson. 
Florida State, M.A., George McCalmon, June 
1952. 

145. Murphy, O.P., Sister M. Honora. An 
Analysis of the Theory and Directorial Practice 
of Five Well-Known Children’s Theatre Direc- 
tors. Catholic, M.A., William Callahan, 1952. 

146. Neavill, John. Visual Aids in Teaching 
Theatre Directing. Oklahoma, M.F.A., Carl B. 
Cass, June 1952. 

147. Paul, James C. Director's Study of. The 
Victors by Jean Paul Sartre. Goodman, M.F.A., 
Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 

148. Schaal, David G. Rehearsal and Direc- 
tion on the American Stage to 1900. Illinois, 
Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, September 1952. 

149. Schucart, Norman. Director's Study of 
The Innocents by William Archibald. Good- 
man, M.F.A., Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 

150. Shauneille, Perry. Director’s Study of 
Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller. Good- 
man, M.F.A., Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 

151. Sibley, Catherine. Max Reinhardt’s Pro- 
ductions of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, June 
1952. 

152. Slowik, Joseph. Director’s Study of The 
Lower Depths by Maxim Gorki. Goodman, 
M.F.A., Maurice Gnesin, June 1952. 

153. Stoughton, George L. A Prompt Book 
and Director’s Manual for Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz’s The Heiress. South Dakota, M.A., War- 
ren M. Lee, January 1952. 

154. Tomlinson, William Henry. The Anal- 
ysis of Techniques Used in Directing Emelyn 
Williams’s The Corn is Green for Arena Style 
Theater as Compared with its Television Pro- 
duction. Michigan State, M.A., Don Buell, 
March 1952. 

155. Wagner, Carl E. A Prompt Book of 
Peg O’ My Heart. Penn State, M.A., Walter 
Walters, June 1952. 
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B. Acting 


156. Adams, William W. Eighteenth-Century 
English Acting in the Light of the Theory and 
Practice of Rhetoric of the Time. Illinois, 
Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, October 1952. 

157- Berg, David. Twentieth-Century King 
Lears. Utah, M.S., Albert O. Mitchell, June 
1952. 

158. Bowyer, Frances E. James Murdoch as 
a Dramatic Reader. Colorado, M.A., Mary 
Margaret Robb, August 1952. 

159. Brockett, Oscar G. Eighteenth-Century 
English Pantomime and its Effects on Theatri- 
ca! Productions. Stanford, Ph.D., Wendell Cole, 
Norman Philbrick. 

i6o. Burgin, Richard. A History of Acting 
Style in Shakespearean Production. Michigan, 
Ph.D., William P. Halstead, June 1953. 

161. Goodell, Amy Stearns. The Art of Ellen 
Terry. Colorado, M.A., E. J. West, August 1952. 

162. Lane, Addyse. The Acting of Modjeska 
in California, 1877-1909. Stanford, M.A., Nor- 
man Philbrick, June 1952. 

163. Marts, Leroy J. The Inspector in Jean 
Giraudoux’s The Enchanted, an Acting-Thesis 
and Actual Performance. Kansas City, M.A., 
John Newfield, May 1952. 

164. Marzocco, John. Four Acting Portrayals 
of The Role of King Lear from the Eighteenth 
to the Twentieth Century. Catholic, M.A., Alan 
Schneider, 1952. 

165. Mead, Robert. Factors Influencing the 
Development of Acting Technique in England, 
1576-1642, and Their Application to Production 
Problems of the Educational Theatre Today. 
Northwestern, Ph.D., Lee Mitchell, June 1952. 

166. Newland, Beth. A Comparative Study 
of the Five Modern Hamlets. Catholic, M.A., 
Alan Schneider, 1953. 

167. Nicolaysen, John A. The Background 
and Training of American Actors and Actresses 
from 1915 to 1920. Utah, M.A., C, Lowell Lees, 
Summer 1952. 

168. Robson, John L. An Experimental Study 
of Fluctuations Among Successive Play Per- 
formances. Southern California, Ph.D., Milton 
Dickens, August 1951. 

169. Russell, William. The Social Status of 
the Actor in America in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Texas, M.F.A., Albert E, Johnson, May 
1952. 

170. Schultze, Edward W. The Life of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Columbia, M.A., W. W. Ap- 
pleton. 

171. Simpson, William Daniel. The Creation 
of the Role of Christy in John M. Synge’s Play- 
boy of the Western World and an Analysis of 
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the Acting Problems Involved. Michigan State, 
M.A,, John Jennings, June 1952. 

172. Summerhays, Alma B. Development and 
Background of the American Actor from 1g10 
to 1915. Utah, M.A., C. Lowell Lees, June 1953. 

173. Thompson, Cecelia. Stage Speech in the 
Training and Production Program of a Uni- 
versity Theatre Located in the Central States. 
Iowa, Ph.D., Gladys Lynch, August 1953. 

174. Van Fleet, Mary. Study of Acting Prob- 
lems in Several Roles. Iowa, M.F.A., Harold 
Crain, February 19532. 

175. Waguner, Helen C. Ada Rehan as a 
Shakespearean Actress. Colorado, M.A., E. J. 
West, August 1952. 

176. Zarbinsky, Myrtle. Isabel in Jean Girau- 
doux’s The Enchanted, an Acting Thesis and 
Actual Performance. Kansas City, M.A., John 
Newfield, May 1952. 


C. Visual Arts of Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 


177. Anderson, Marilyn C. A Complete De- 
sign Plan for the Stage Settings, Lighting, and 
Costuming of Gertrude Stein’s Yes Is for a Very 
Young Man. Smith College, M.A., Hallie Flana- 
gan Davis, June 19532. 

178. Buchoz, Mark. A Comparative Study of 
the Materials and Techniques of Stage Make- 
up with That of Motion Picture Make-up. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, June 
1952. 

179. Cawley, Caroline. A Comparison of 
Arena and Proscenium Staging. (I Remember 
Mama used as example.) Texas State College 
for Women, M.A., Josh P. Roach, February 
1952. 

180. Clark, Jack. A Project in Scenic Design 
for a Production of Eugene O’Neill’s The Great 
God Brown. Towa, M.A., Arnold Gillette, June 
1953- 

181. Dewey, Walter S. The Use of Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of Stage Lighting. Iowa, 
Ph.D., E. C. Mabie, James Stroud, June 1952. 

182. Douty, John. Production Styles in the 
Modern American Theatre. Denver, Ph.D., 
Campton Bell, June 1952. 

183. Feinblatt, Janet. Handbook for Chil- 
dren's Theatre Technicians. Johns Hopkins, 
M.A., N. Bryllion Fagin, Mrs. Frances Cary 
Bowen. 

184. Flanders, Mark. Project in Scenic De- 
sign for the Production of Arrah-Na-Pogue by 
Dion Boucicault. Iowa, M.A., Arnold Gillette, 
August 1952. 

185. Griffin, John G. A Handbook for the 
Maintenance of Stage Equipment. Baylor, M.A., 
Paul Baker, Fall 1952. 
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186. Hansen, Edwin R. Space in the Theatre, 
Its Use and Significance. Corneil, Ph.D., Wal- 
ter H. Stainton, June ig52. 

187. Hatch, Reva. The Production Design 
of Three One-Half Hour TV Plays. Iowa, 
M.A., John Winnie, February 1952. 

188. Heckert, Floyd H. The Minimum Equip- 
ment Needed for the All-Purpose High School 
Stage. Ohio, M.F.A., Christopher Lane, Feb- 
ruary 1952. 

189. Huntley, Stirling. Audience Reaction to 
Color Backgrounds. Stanford, Ph.D., Norman 
Philbrick, Wendell Cole. 

190. Joseph, Stephen. 
Scenic Design Since 1900. 
Gillette, August 1952. 

191. Kilgore, David. The Stage Designs of 
Jo Mielziner. Florida, M.A., Delwin B. Du- 
senbury, August 1952. 

192. Larson, Orville K. Italian Stage Machin- 
ery in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Illinois, Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, September 1952. 

193. Lewis, George. The Stage Crew Hand- 
book for Children’s Theatre Directors. Denver, 
Ph.D., Campton Bell, August 1952. 

194. Marks, Lawrence. A Survey of Stage 
Lighting Control with Practical Application to 
Bryan Hall. Washington State, M.A., Raymond 
R. Jones, June 1952. 

195. Morris, James. Costuming Simplified for 
the Secondary School Teacher (film with sylla- 
bus). Denver, M.A., Robert Mead, August 1952. 

196. Murphy, John. A Project in Scenic De- 
sign for a Production of Ostravsky’s The Thun- 
derstorm. Yowa, M.F.A., Arnold Gillette, Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

197. Powell, Don. A Project in Scenic De- 
sign for a Production of Dion Boucicault’s 
Streets of New York. Iowa, M.A., Arnold Gil- 
lette, August 1952. 


The Development of 
Iowa, M.A., Arnold 


198. Richardson, Genevieve. A History of 
Costume on the American Stage from the Be- 
ginnings to 1goo. Illinois, Ph.D., Barnard Hew- 
itt, June 1953. 

199. Rubin, Joel E. The Interrelation of 
Stage Lighting and Scenic Design on the New 
York Stage Between 1900-1950. Stanford, Ph.D., 
Wendell Cole, June 1953. 

200. Umland, Francis. 
Dion Boucicault’s Streets of New York. 
M.A., Margaret Hall, June 1952. 


Costume Designs for 
Iowa, 


D. Music 


201. Anderson, William A. An _ Essay in 


Music Drama. Johns Hopkins, M.A., N. Bryl- 
lion Fagin, Lubov Keefer. 
202. Dorlag, Arthur. 


Music and Song in 
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Restoration Comedy. Wisconsin, Ph.D., Ronald 
Mitchell. 

203. Mates, Julian. Early American Musical 
Stage Representation. Columbia, Ph.D., Mau- 
rice Valency. 


E. Dance 

204. Hejna, George FE. A Study of Modern 
American Dance and Its Relation to the The- 
atre Today. Utah, M.S., C. Lowell Lees, Sum- 
mer 1952. 

F. Architecture 

205. Brown, Lawrence. The Playhouse in 
American Theatrical History. Wisconsin, Ph.D., 
Jonathan Curvin. 

206. Streeter, John. Plans and Equipment 
for Proposed Stage and Auditorium at Univer- 
sity High School. Iowa, M.A., Arnold Gillette, 
June 1952. 


G. Administration 


207. Dalva, Harry O. A Study of the Karamu 
House as Representative of a Successful Inter- 


Racial Civic Theater in a Large City. Ohio, 
M.A., Christopher Lane, February 1952.. 
208. Donovan, O.S.T., Rev. Paul. Practice 


Versus Theory in the Dramatic Productions of 
Local Catholic High Schools from 1946 to 1951. 
Catholic, M.A., William Callahan, 1953. 

20g. Reynolds, E. C. Business Management 
Practices in College Theatre. Wisconsin, M.A. 


H. Playwriting 

210. Bloom, Earl P. Stage Versions of Selected 
Nineteenth-Century American Novels. Illinois, 
Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, June 1952. 

211. Botto, Louis. Summer Reunion, an 
Original Full-Length Play. Catholic, M.F.A., 
Leo Brady, 1952. 

212. Boynton, Portia. A Series of Children’s 
Plays. lIowa, M.A., E. C. Mabie, Harold Crain, 
June 1952. 

21g. Cohn, Sanford. Dramatic Adaptations 
of Stories by Henry James. Columbia, M.A., 
A. B. Harbage. 

214. Collins, Sherwood. Original Three Act 
Play: A Political Farce. lowa, M.A., Harold 
Crain, August 1952. 

215. Greene, William Clayton. An Era by 
Itself (An Original Play). Texas, M.F.A., E. P. 
Conkle, May 1952. 

216. Guest, Robert. When We Wore Shoes, 
a Full-Length Original Play. Emerson College, 
M.A., Albert M. Cohn, June 1952. 

217. Hamilton, Christian. Writing and Pro- 
ducing of an Original Script Entitled The Curve 
of the Earth. Indiana, M.A., Richard Moodv 
June 1952. 
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218. Hanlon, Robert W. Costello, A Verse 
Tragedy in Two Acts. Catholic, M.F.A., Leo 
Brady, 1952. 


219. Lager, Lawrence Robert. Thou Art My 
Flesh, An Original Three-Act Play. Southern 
California, M.A., Janet Stevenson, June 19532. 

220. Londo, Leslie. Asa’s Wives: Original 
Play Based on the Mormon Colony in Michi- 
gan. Southern California, M.A., Janet Steven- 
son, June 1952. 

221. Loney, Glenn M. Dramatization of 
American Novels, 1900-1920. Stanford, Ph.D., 
Norman Philbrick, Hubert Heffner. 

222. McKenna, Patricia. How the Stars Were 
Made, An Original Children’s Play and Anal- 
ysis of the Production Problems. Michigan 
State, M.A., Don Buell, Eleanor Chase, August 
1952. 

223. Schram, Lewis. An Untitled Play Deal- 
ing with the Discouraged Veteran. Southern 
California, M.A., Janet Stevenson, June 1952. 

224. Steed, Louis M. Writing and Produc- 
tion of a Full-Length Play on a Local (Hawai- 
ian) Subject. Hawaii, M.A., Joel Trapido, June 
1952. 

225. Steel, Charles A. Larger Than the Cat, 
a Full-Length Original Play. Emerson College, 
M.A., Albert M. Cohn, June 1952. 

226. Tarver, John Benny. An Original Play 
Based on Folk Material. Denver, M.A., Camp- 
ton Bell, March 19532. 

227. Ulrich, John. Libretto for Opera: Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter. Yowa, M.A., Harold Crain, 
February 19532. 

228. Wardell, John. Smuts of South Africa, 
An Original Play. Southern California, M.A., 
Janet Stevenson, June 1952. 


I. Translations 

229. Barnett, Patricia. A Translation and 
Introductory Explanation of E/ Otro, a Spanish 
Play by Miguel De Unamuno. Catholic, M.A., 
Leo Brady, 1952. 

230. Eshleman, Richard Edwin. The Widow 
Andronov, a Translation of Racine’s Andro- 
maque. U.C.L.A., M.A., Kenneth Macgowan, 
January 1952. 

231. Good, Calvin. An Original Translation, 
Adaptation, and Production Book of L’Arles- 
sienne by Alphonse Daudet. Oklahoma, M.A., 
Carl B. Cass, June 1952. 


232. Kendall, Robert. ‘Translation of Three 


Plays by Edvardo di Filippo, from: Napoli 
Millionaria, Questi Fantasmi, Filumena Mar- 
turano, Le bugie con le gambe lunghe, Le voci 
di dentro, and La magio. Denver, Ph.D., Camp- 
ton Bell, June 1952. 
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233. Myers, Albert R. An Annotated Trans- 
lation of Geschichte Der Meininger by Max 
Grube. Pittsburgh, M.A., Buell Whitehill, Jr., 
June 1952. 

234. Nelson, Marilyn. A Translation and 
Adaptation of La Dama Del Alba by Alejandro 
Casona, for the English-Speaking Stage. Florida 
State, M.A., George McCalmon, June 1953. 

235. Ozdogru, Nuvit. A Translation of the 
Turkish Play Kosebasi (The Neighborhood) by 
Kutsi Tersi, with Production Notes. Washing- 
ton State, M. A., Grace Newell Meeker, June 
1952. 

236. Scharfenberg, Jean. Translations and 
Adaptations from the French as Productions on 


the New York Stage, 1925-1930. Washington, 
M.A., Glenn Hughes, June 1952. 
J. Production 

237. Benson, Sonia. Chekhov and Uncle 


Vanya, with a Production of the Play in an 
Intimate Theatre. Wisconsin, M.A., Ronald 
Mitchell, June 1952. 

238. Brown, Leslie Adrian. An Analysis of 
some of the Problems Involved in the Revival 
of Roman Comedy. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 1952. 

239. Brown, Ross Adrian. What are the 
Factors of Production Which Lend Success to 
Certain Musical Comedies and How Are They 
Employed? Southern California, M.A., James 
Butler, August 1952. 

240. Canter, Arthur. A_ Projected Produc- 
tion of Tyestes. Columbia, M.A., W. W. Apple- 
ton. 

241. Crawford, Frank. A Production Script 
for Sheridan’s The Rivals. Texas, M.F.A., 
B. Iden Payne, May 1952. 

242. Davitt, Alice. A Production Study and 
Text of The Straw Hat. Catholic, M.F.A., 
Frank P. Ford, 1952. 

243. Dolan, Francis J. Production Book and 
Text of Oedipus The King. Catholic, M.F.A., 
Alan Schneider, 1952. 

244. Ellis, Mirian. A Presentation of Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night for and by a High 
School. Michigan State, M.A., Don Buell, Au- 
gust 1952. 

245. Gal, Martin. A Production Script for 
Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl. Texas, M.F.A., 
Francis Hodge, May 19532. 

246. Tezzi, Marie. A Production of The 
House of Bernarda Alba by F. Garcia Lorca in 
an Intimate Theatre. Wisconsin, M.A., Ron- 
ald Mitchell, June 1952. 
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247. Kimball, Stanley. Translation and Pro- 
duction of Eastern Watch. Denver, M.A., 
Campton Bell, March 19532. 

248. Lafferty, Betty. A Production Script for 
Eugene Brieux’s Three Daughters of Monsieur 


Dupont. Texas, M.F.A., Francis Hodge, May 
1952. 
249. Loring, Janet. Shakespeare’s As You 


Like It, Production Thesis and Adaptation for a 
Kansas City Girls’ School. Kansas City, M.A., 
Jehn Newfield, May 1952. 

250. Phillips, Marvin. A Production of Jean 
Giraudoux’s The Enchanted. Michigan State, 
M.A., Don Buell, August 1951. 

251. Price, Robert. Project in Production of 
xay’s The Beggar’s Opera. Iowa, M.F.A., Har- 
old Crain, June 1952. 

252. Ritter, Charles C. Study and Produc- 
tion Book: The Scarecrow by Percy MacKaye. 
Florida, M.A., Delwin B. Dusenbury, August 
1952. 

253. Smith, Doyle. A Production Script for 
Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock. Texas, M-F.A., 
Francis Hodge, January 1952. 

254. Sullivan, Kathleen. A Study and Pro- 
duction of Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Pay- 
cock. Hawaii, M.A., Joel Trapido, June 1952. 

255. Swartwout, Anne. A Production Script 
for Kaufman and Dayton’s First Lady. Texas, 
M.F.A., Francis Hodge, May 1952. 

256. Tobias, Jerry. Production 
Cibber’s Careless Husband. 
old Crain, June 1952. 


Book 
Iowa, M.A., Har- 

57. Viner, Muriel. Production Study and 
Text of George Ade’s The College 
Catholic, M.F.A., G. V. Hartke, 1953. 

258. Williams, Arthur. A Production Script 
for Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe. Texas, 
M.F.A., James Moll, January 1952. 


Widow. 


259. Withers, Emy Lou. Max Mell (Austrian 
Dramatist), The Apostle’ Play, Production 
Thesis. Kansas City, M.A., John Newfield, May 
1952. 


III. Tue THEATRE IN Its SocIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 


260. Brown, Joseph L. A Study of the Joseph 
Legend. Penn State, Ph.D., A. C. Cloetingh, 
August 1952. 

261. Corey, Orlin. A Study of the Relation- 
ship of Drama and Religion. Baylor, M.A., 
Paul Baker, July 1952. 

262. Hoover, Wayne. A Survey of Current 
Activity in a Selected Group of Methodist 
Churches Within the United States. Southern 
California, M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

263. Heminway, David. The Influence of the 
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Morality Play on Latin University Drama. Co- 
lumbia, M.A., W. W. Appleton. 

264. Shiffler, Harold. A Study of the Rela- 
tion Between the Theatre and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Iowa, 
Ph.D., Harold Crain, February 1953. 

265. Wagner, Alan. Salvation in Shakespeare 


and T. S. Eliot. Columbia, M.A., Dorothy 
Brewster. 
266. Weales, Gerald. Religious Revival in 


French and English Drama, 1900 to the Present. 
Columbia, Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 


B. The Political Theatre 

267. Burgess, Charles O. Political Thought 
in Elizabethan and Stuart Chronicle Plays. Co- 
lumbia, Ph.D., Maurice Valency. 

268. Deisler, O. P., Sister M. Faith. A Com- 
parison of Censorship Agencies in the Theatres 
of England and Four Selected Cities of the 
United States from 1go00 to 1950. Catholic, M.A., 
Leo Brady, 1953. 

269. Karnis, Michael. Social Issues in Argen- 
tine Drama Since igoo. Northwestern, Ph.D., 
Lee Mitchell, June 1953. : 

270. Krempel, Daniel. The Theatre and the 
Social Order from the Middle Ages to 1950. 
Illinois, Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, September 
1952. 

271. Peterson, Andrew J. 
Modern Theatre. 
Appleton. 


Economics of the 
Columbia, M.A., W. W. 


C. The Educational Theatre 

272. Banks, Howard. An Analytical Study of 
Hamlet Based Upon a Projected Production 
Plan of the Play at the Junior College Level. 
Southern California, M.A., James Butler, Janu- 
ary 1952. 

273. Borck, Ralph. Planning and Equipping 
the Educational Theatre Scene Shop. Iowa, 
M.A., Walter. S. Dewey, Arnold Gillette, June 
1952. 

274. Carlin, $.S.N.D., Sister Evelyn Marie. A 
Proposed Fundamentals Course in Speech and 
Drama in Catholic High Schools for the Balti- 
more Area with a Survey of Existing Condi- 
tions. Catholic, M.A., Frank P. Ford, 1953. 

275. Ellertson, Judson D. A Study of Univer- 
sity Connected Summer Theatre. Bowling 
Green, M.A., Elden T. Smith, June 1952. 

276. Ellis, Brobury P. The Relation of the 
College Theatre to its Audience. Cornell, Ph.D., 
A.M. Drummond, June 1952. 

277. Frederick, Robert L. Travel and Edu- 
cation as a Factor in Audience Response in the 
Theatre. Iowa, Ph.D., E. C. Mabie, August 
1953- 
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278. Gould, Harold V. The Aims and Meth- 
ods of Drama and the Theatre in American 
Education. Cornell, Ph.D., A. M. Drummond, 
June 1952. 

279. Harrison, Dorothy A. Study of De- 
velopment of Toyshop Theatre at Michigan 
State with Special Reference to Experimental 
Activities of 1950-1951. Michigan State, M.A., 
Eleanor Chase, August 1952. 

280. Hensley, Thelma. The Role of the 
Senior Class Play as a Part of the Drama Pro- 
gram in Selected High Schools of Texas. Texas 
State College for Women, M.A., Josh P. Roach, 
June 1952. 

281. Matson, Lowell. 
in Audience Response in the Theatre. 
Ph.D., E. C. Mabie, August 1952. 

282. McMahon, Fred R., Jr. A Descriptive 
Survey of Theatre Arts Curricula, Production, 
and Activity in the Junior Colleges of Cali- 
fornia, 1949-1950. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 1952. 

283. Murphy, Clarence. The Adapting, Direct- 
ing, Producing of Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew for a High School Stage. Michigan State, 
M.A., Don Buell, August 1953. 

284. Osterberg, Oliver S. A History of Dra- 
matics at the University of Utah from Septem- 
ber, 1918, Until the Present Day. Utah, M.A., 
C. Lowell Lees, June 1952. 

285. Swartz, Bernard M. A Comparative 
Study of the Operation and Management of a 
Selected Group of American University and 
College Theatres. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 1952. 

286. Vincent, W. Ernest. Comparative Study 
of the Facilities for Staging Plays in the High 
Schools of Florida, Florida, M.A., Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, August 1952. 

287. Vrieze, Jack. Occupation as a Factor 
in Audience Response in the Theatre. Iowa, 
Ph.D., E. C. Mabie, August 19532. 

288. Wagner, Hilda Stahl. Piay Production 
in Mount Holyoke College, 1837-1950. Colum- 
bia Teachers College, Ph.D., Magdalene Kra- 
mer, 1952. 

289. West, Mrs. Helen Louise Crouch. An 
Experimental Study to Determine the Need and 
Effectiveness of Children’s Theatre for the 
Junior College Curriculum. St. Louis, M.A., 
Earl Cain, January 1952. 


Education as a Factor 
Iowa, 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
290. Clifford, Dorothy. Creative Dramatics 


with Mental Patients. Stanford, Ph.D., Norman 
Philbrick, Stanley Donner. 
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E. The Children’s Theatre 

291. Claridge, Richard Treppard. Playwrit- 
ing for Children’s Theatre. St. Louis, M.A., 
Robert McCormick, February 1952. 

292. New, George. Dramatics in a Children’s 
Camp—A Record of a Program Developed at 
the Experimental Camp of Pioneer Youth of 
America. Columbia Teachers College, Ph.D., 
Paul Kozelka, 1953. 


F. The Community Theatre 
293. Abrams, Dolores M. The Palo Alto 
Community Theatre, 1931-1951. Stanford, M.A., 
Norman Philbrick, Helene Blattner, June 1952. 
294. Blackburn, Robert. The Barter Theatre 
and The Cleveland Playhouse. Columbia, M.A., 
A. B. Harbage. 


295. Burneson, Ray. ANTA. Wisconsin, 
M.A., Jonathan Curvin. 
296. Elliott, Estelle Cornelia. A Critical 


Evaluation of the Barter Theatre. Virginia, 
M.A., John A. Walker, Summer 1953. 

297. Evans, Edna R. Karamu House: Its 
Beginnings, its Development, its Future. Cath- 
olic, M.A., William Callahan, 1952. 

298. Hairston, Mrs. Mary E. A Program for 
a Community Theatre in Taylor, Texas. South- 
western, M.A., Angus Springer. 

299. Highlander, James Lee. A History of 
the Beginnings of the Little Theatre Movement 
in Chicago, Illinois. Illinois, M.A., Wesley 
Swanson, June 1952. 

goo. Kronenthal, Estelle. A Survey of Dra- 
matic Activity as a Phase of Public Recreation 
in Six California Cities. Southern California, 
M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 

301. Langworthy, Helen. Place of the The- 
atre in the Cultural Development of the West. 
Iowa, Ph.D., E. C. Mabie, August 1952. 

goz. Marsh, Dorothy D. A Descriptive Study 
of the Psychological Functions of a Community 
Theatre as Exemplified by the Downer’s Grove 
Civic Theatre. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 19592. 

303. Officer, Florence. The Contributions to 
Dramatic Art of the Federal Theatre Project in 
Los Angeles. Southern California, M.A., James 
Butler, June 1952. 

304. Walsh, Frederick G. Dramatic Produc- 
tions of a Community and/or Commemorative 
Nature Designed for Exterior Performance— 
Twentieth-Ceniury America. Western Reserve, 
Ph.D., A. F. White, December 1953. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 
305. Alden, Rachel. The Howard Athenaeum 
in Boston (While it Presented Legitimate 
Drama). Maine, M.A., Walter Whitney, Summer 


1953- 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 


306. Beck, Elizabeth A. A History of the 
Lakewood (Ohio) Little Theatre. Bowling 
Green, M.A., Elden T. Smith, August 19532. 


307. Brown, Edward D. A History of Dra- 
matic Activities at the Mobile Theatre, Mo- 
bile, Alabama, from 1860 to 1878. Michigan 


State, M.A., Don Buell, August 1952. 

308. Browning, Robert. The Showboat of 
America’s Rivers: Its Birth, Growth, and De- 
cline. Southern California, M.A., James Butler, 
June 1952. 

309g. Deam, William L. The Jessie Bonsteile 
Stock Company in Detroit. Michigan, Ph.D., 
Louis M. Eich, 1952. 

3:0. Donahoe, Ned. Central Illinois The- 
atres, 1850-1900. An Historical Survey. Illinois, 
Ph.D., Barnard Hewitt, October 1952. 

g11. Edmonds, Irene C. An Essay on the 
Negro in the American Theatre. Johns Hop- 
kins, M.A., N. Bryllion Fagin, Francis J. Thomp- 
son, May 1952. 

giz. Fasnaugh, Charles. A History of the 
Toledo, Ohio Repertoire Theatre. Bowling 
Green, M.A., Elden T. Smith, June 1952. 

313. Gaiser, Gary. History of the Theatre in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Iowa, Ph.D., W. D. Coder, 
August 1952. 

314. Hammack, James. Development of the 
Theatre in St. Louis, Missouri. II. lowa, Ph.D., 
E. C. Mabie, Paul Davee, June 1953. 

315. Herbstruth, Grant. Development of the 
Theatre in St. Louis, Missouri. I. Iowa, Ph.D., 
E. C. Mabie, August 1953. 

316. Hill, West T., Jr. History of Macauley’s 
Theatre in Louisville, Kentucky. Iowa, Ph.D., 
E. C. Mabie, August 1952. 

317. Levy, Edwin. Ellitch’s Gardens, Denver, 
Colorado. A Study of the First Summer The- 
atre in America, 1890-1950. Columbia Teachers 
College, Ph.D., Paul Kozelka, 1953. 

318. Mennes, Norman. A Study of the Prob- 
lems Involved in the Operation of the Summer 
Theatre Holiday Stage During a Three-Year 
Period, 1947-1949. Southern California, M.A., 
James Butler, June 1952. 

319. Peterson, Rita Zoe. The Theatrical 
Syndicate in America. Wisconsin, M.A., Jona- 
than Curvin. 

320. Stolzenback, Norma. The Professional 
Theatre in Toledo. Michigan, Ph.D., Louis M. 
Eich, June 1953. 

321. Trovato, P. Joseph. A History of the 


New York Hippodrome. Columbia, M.A., 
W. W. Appleton. 
g22. White, Louise. The History of the 


Globe Theatre in San Diego, California. South- 
ern California, M.A., James Butler, June 1952. 
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323. Whited, Nordstrom C. The Renaissance 
of the San Francisco Theatre, 1906-1916. Stan- 
ford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner, Wendell Cole, 
Norman Philbrick, August 1952. 


H. International Theatre 


324. Fischer, John G. Comparative Study of 
the English and American Repertory Theatre. 


Florida, Ph.D., Delwin B. Dusenbury, June 
1953- 
325. Muldrow, Blanche. The British Tra- 


veller and the American Theatre. Wisconsin, 
Ph.D., Jonathan Curvin. 

326. Shapiro, Henry. Soviet 
Non-Soviet Plays. Columbia, 
Brewster. 

327. Sizer, Theodore. 
Theatre. Michigan, Ph.D., William P. 
stead, 1952. 


Production of 
M.A., Dorothy 


The Drottningholm 
Hal- 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 


328. Kelly, Earl. Film Productions of the 
Plays of Shakespeare. Washington, M.A., Glenn 
Hughes, June 1952. 

329. Mock, Flora Clark. Thesis Film: Wait- 
ing U.S.A. U.C.L.A., M.A., Norman G. Dyhren- 
furth, January 1952. 

330. Noss, David. Study of Religious Motion 
Pictures for Use in Churches. Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Ph.D., Fred Eastman, June 
1952. 

331. Putnam, Wayne Vernon. Experimental 
Study of Audiences’ Responses to Documentary 
Cinema. Iowa, M.A., E. C. Mabie, August 1952. 


B. Radio 

332. Minor, R. Dwayne. Radio Adaptations 
of Characteristic Early American Plays and En- 
tertainment. Tulsa, M.A., Ben Henneke, June 
1952. 

C. Television 

333. Hall, Gordon. A Method of Approach 
for Co-ordinating the Dramatic Television Pro- 
duction in Three Major Texas Stations: WBAP- 
TV, KRLD-TV, KPRC-TV. Baylor, M.A., Paul 
Baker. 

334. Long, F.S.C., Brother Raymond, Tele- 
vision as an Audio-Visual Aid in Speech Edu- 
cation. St. Louis, M.A., Earl Cain, January 
1952. 

335. Ralston, Frank George, Jr. Compila- 
tion and Description of Surveys of the Tele- 
vision Audience. U.C.L.A., M.A., Ruth Swan- 
son Schwartz, January 1952. 
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REVERSE LEND-LEASE: 
BRITISH THEATRE STUDENTS 
AT UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


In the spring of 1950, the University 
Theatre at the University of Georgia, 
noting the number of foreign students 
on its campus in various schools and col- 
leges, decided to bring two young thea- 
tre students from England to enroll as 
special students in the Department of 
Speech and Drama and to appear in 
University Theatre productions. 

There were numerous reasons for this 
decision. First of all, it was believed 
that the promotion and development of 
international understanding rests pri- 
marily with the young citizens of the 
world. Secondly, it was believed that 
graduates of Britain’s professional schools 
would aid American students majoring 
in the areas of speech and drama by 
presenting new viewpoints and a fresh 
perspective. Thirdly, it was believed 
that such an exchange would be helpful 
to the British students by presenting 
them with a year of intensive work in a 
university theatre rather than in a pro- 
fessional school of the theatre. 

The first problem was naturally one 
of finances; and a brief account of its 
solution may be of interest and perhaps 
of use to other theatre organizations. As 
a first step, the Rotary Educational 
Foundation was contacted. The Direc- 
tor of the Rotary Foundation reported 
genuine interest, but felt that the Foun- 
dation could not undertake complete 
financial sponsorship. On the advice of 
the Counselor of the Foreign Student 
Program at the University, the aid of the 
sororities and fraternities on the campus 
was sought. Meanwhile, two Regents’ 


scholarships, covering out-of-state tuition 
and automatically granted to foreign 
students at the University of Georgia, 
had been made available. 

The financial assistance of the sorori- 
ties was necessary in order to secure 
room, board, and laundry for one of the 
British students; and the idea was briefly 
presented to the Pan-Hellenic Council, 
which requested time to consider our 
proposal. A similar appeal was made to 
the Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity, in the 
hope that this group would sponsor one 
of the students to the extent of under- 
writing both lodging and meals. 

Time was growing short. The English- 
Speaking Union in London had agreed 
to interview and screen both candidates, 
and letters from ESU indicated that a 
decision must be made immediately. ‘The 
Institute of International Education re- 
ported that travel for the two fellowship 
winners could be provided through the 
Fulbright program if a decision could 
be made in the month of May. Fortu- 
nately, word was received within three 
weeks both from the Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil and from Pi Kappa Alpha. guaran- 
teeing food and lodging for the visitors. 
Additional fees were promised for both 
by the Rotary Educational Foundation. 


Cables were sent at once to the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union, urging clearance 
on candidates, and indicating that fi- 
nancing for one man and one woman 
had been assured by way of co-operative 
arrangements with various sponsoring 
organizations. Late in May the appli- 
cations arrived: the screening committee 
had nominated Clare James and Paul 
Bacon. 

Both were graduates of the Royal 
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Academy of Dramatic Art. Miss James 
had graduated after two years with R.A. 
D.A. and had spent six months in France 
studying language and literature at the 
Sorbonne. In 1947 she had received the 
L.A.M.D.A. Silver Medal for Elocution 
and had expressed a desire to “study 
fully the American theatre in view of its 
powerful influence on contemporary life 
” and “to gain a better appreciation 
of American theatre history with special 
reference to new playwrights. . . .” 


Mr. Bacon had been awarded the 
R.A.D.A. Diploma at the end of his fifth 
term after completing his course with 
“Distinction.” He had been awarded 
the Forbes-Robertson Prize in June, 
1950, for the speaking of Shakespear- 
ean verse. This prize is one of the high- 
est awards of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Bacon had appeared in serial broad- 
casts from Sherbrooke and ‘Toronto, 
Canada, between 1940 and 1942. He had 
appeared in the London County Council 
Tour of Twelfth Night in the summer 
of 1949. 

When they arrived in late September, 
1950, shortly before the opening of the 
fall term, the University Theatre was 
arranging production plans for Robin- 
son Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Trag- 
edy, which opened simultaneously with 
the ANTA_ production that starred 
Judith Anderson. 

During the rest of the season of 1950- 
51 they appeared in The Winslow Boy 
and The Taming of the Shrew. At the 
completion of the spring term, Mr. 
Bacon returned to England where he 
toured first in The Taming of the Shrew, 
an amazing coincidence! He has just 
completed a tour of Christmas in the 
Market Place. 

Miss James appeared in seven produc- 
tions in American summer stock at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, before she re- 
turned to London. She read for the 
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Welles’ Othello and was selected to un- 
derstudy Desdemona. 

This year, 1951-52, we have two more 
talented British theatre students: Gay 
Dangerfield and Michael Sinclair. Miss 
Dangerfield is a graduate of the Old Vic 
Theatre School, majoring in technical 
theatre with emphasis on scenic and cos- 
tume design. Mr. Sinclair is a graduate 
of the Central School of Speech Train- 
ing and Dramatic Art. Miss Dangerfield 
designed the settings for Shaw’s Pygma- 
lion this season and appeared as Eliza 
Doolittle in the fall quarter. Mr. Sin- 
clair played Alfred Doolittle in the same 
play. 

Both worked intensively on the win- 
ter-quarter University Theatre produc- 
tions. Miss Dangerfield designed settings 
for The Mikado and designed and exe- 
cuted costumes for Twelfth Night. Mr. 
Sinclair was assistant director for and 
played Feste in Twelfth Night, which 
was produced the last week of February 
in conjunction with the third annual 
State Drama Festival. 

All of the British students have taken 
various courses, including play direc- 
tion, stage lighting, history of the thea- 
tre, play production, and scene design. 
The students in our Department of 
Speech and Drama have profited by hav- 
ing a fresh approach presented by the 
British students, who are all graduates 
of professional schools of theatre. 


There is only one unfortunate aspect 
of the project, which is now in its second 
year. In the spring, when the British 
visitors leave, there are unhappy mo- 
ments for staff and students alike. The 
one thing that compensates for their loss 
is the knowledge that by next fall we 
shall be welcoming two other British 
theatre students to our campus and our 
University Theatre. 

LEIGHTON M. BALLEw, 
University of Georgia 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


THEATRE AND ALLIED ARTS. By 
Blanch M. Baker. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1952; pp. 536. 
$10.00. 

Blanch M. Baker's recently published 
Theatre and Allied Arts is a fuller, more 
completely annotated and indexed the- 
atre bibliography than any of its prede- 
cessors in the field. It is very similar to 
the author’s earlier Dramatic Bibliog- 
raphy but each section contains many 
more titles and the notes seem more 
helpful. About six thousand volumes 
published between 1885 and 1948 were 
examined and the best of these included 
in the work. A few 1949 and 1950 publi- 
cations are included. Publisher's dead- 
lines being what they are these days, 
it is not remarkable that items of 1951 
vintage are much too recent to be 
included. 

The author advises us as follows: 
“The general selection has been limited 
to books written in or translated into 
English, with the exception of several 
foreign works in the Costume section, 
chosen because they contain excellent 
illustrations or because no English equi- 
valent exists. . . . Volumes published 
earlier than 1885 are not included un- 
less they have become standard works or 
contribute authentic information to 
stage history, unavailable elsewhere.” 
Since doctoral theses are fully indexed 
in the H. W. Wilson Company’s annual 
compilation Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities, they 
have been omitted from Theatre and 
Allied Arts excepting those “dealing with 
vital topics not discussed elsewhere.” 

The field has been segmented into 


three major classifications: Drama, The- 
atre, and Actors; Stagecraft and Allied 
Arts of the Theatre; and Miscellaneous 
Reference Material. Each of these divis- 
ions is sub-divided into several sub-head- 
ings. Into the first main category, Miss 
Baker has put the theatre and _ stage 
histories (all nicely divided into geo- 
graphical groups), volumes on theatre 
architecture and theatre operation, and 
the biographies of theatre persons. I 
like particularly having the biographies 
listed according to the subject of the 
work and then each work alphabetically 
set down according to author within the 
subject. In the case of individuals about 
whom a great deal has been written, Miss 
Baker provides lists of additional ma- 
terial following the major works on the 
person. After listing four autobiographi- 
cal works of James M. Barrie and seven 
studies by other persons, Miss Baker 
refers to twenty-four volumes in which 
valuable material about Barrie can be 
found, including chapter or page num- 
ber. This is most helpful. 


Another feature of the biographical 
section is the addition of birth and 
death dates of those individuals men- 
tioned in the section. It is just that 
touch which sets Theatre and Allied 
Arts apart from other works and causes 
one to feel that it must be included in 
any worth-while theatre collection and/ 
or library. 


The second major section, Stagecraft 
and Allied Arts of the Theatre, is brok- 
en into divisions on playwriting and 
dramatization, production, scenic art, 
costume, make-up, acting, dance, music, 
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marionettes and puppets, and miscellan- 
eous stage entertainment. The final rath- 
er vague definition includes those vol- 
umes on magic, circus, ventriloquism, 
indoor entertainment, and outdoor pag- 
eants for amateurs. While this section 
is very special in its appeal, it does con- 
tain guides to material which research- 
ers may conceivably look for in such 
a work. 

The final main section contains refer- 
ence guides, play lists, directories, and 
periodicals. The periodical list cites 
American and British theatre and dance 
works. Miss Baker gives the name and 
address of the publisher, schedule of 
issue, and the dates of the periodical’s 
life. In some instances, she indicates the 
nature of the magazine, as for the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference Bulletin: 
“Contains theatre articles, book reviews, 
reports, letter.” 

Following a few pointers on how to 
use the indexes most advantageously, 
Miss Baker includes an Author Index 
and a Subject Index. Both are extreme- 
ly complete and assure the helpfulness 
of this reference work. Cross references 
from pseudonyms, joint authors, and 
editors are fully provided. 

Examination of the notations Miss 
Baker supplies under each volume listed 
in Theatre and Allied Arts gives one 
the impression that each volume _ has 
been justly weighed, that the principal 
features of each have been noted, and 
that the note is adequate. Occasionally, 
in addition to her verdict, the opinion 
of some other authority is attached. The 
additional appraisals are, of course, wel- 
come. 


I have only one question I would like 
to put to Miss Baker about an omission 
in Theatre and Allied Arts. Since so 
many of the allied arts are included 
(even to two books on working with 
birch-bark for amateur entertainments), 
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why is there not even one listing for im- 
portant material on cinema, radio, and 
television? Are not these allied arts the 
ones that more and more people are 
seeking information about and turning 
to as areas of endeavor? Assuredly, each 
area needs a volume to itself, but since 
none exists and since Miss Baker did 
go afield, could not some guide to avail- 
able material have been given? As | 
have said, this is only a question. 

I do think that Blanch M. Baker has 
done an admirable job in Theatre and 
Allied Arts. It will stand as the main 
theatre bibliographical reference for a 
long time and it cannot fail to make the- 
atre research much easier for untold 
numbers of theatre workers and students. 
Speaking as a theatre bibliographer, I 
am envious of the accomplishment; as a 
theatre researcher and librarian, I would 
hate to have to do without it. 


PauL Myers, 
New York Public Library 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
THE THEATRE. Edited by Phyllis 
Hartnoll. London, New York: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1951; pp. Xi+888. $8.00. 


Miss Hartnoll in her preface is admir- 
ably clear as to the intended scope and 
limitations of this volume: 

In compiling a book which deals with the the- 
atre in all ages and in all countries, the difficuly 
has been to decide what to omit. Since com- 
pleteness was not to be thought of, a represen- 
tative selection of what was most likely to 
interest the English-speaking reader was aimed 
ai, and the emphasis throughout has been on 
the popular rather than on the literary theatre. 
More space has been devoted to melodrama and 
the music-hall than to comedy and tragedy, 
literary quarrels have been ignored, actors have 
been rated above dramatists. In short, this is a 
companion to the playhouse, and is meant for 
those who would rather see a play than read it, 
for those whose interest is as much in the pro- 
duction and setting of a drama as in its literary 
content. 
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It may be said that this enormous ob- 
jective has been accomplished as well 
as one would expect of another volume 
in the distinguished succession of Ox- 
ford Companions. The accent is Anglo- 
American but there are articles on most 
national theatres and on many subjects 
of international interest. 


It is customary, in reviewing works of 
this proportion, to mark at least a hand- 
ful of omissions for which some sort of 
special plea might reasonably be made. 
One might say that actors and actresses 
seem sometimes to be neglected here in 
favor of theatres or that the recent 
French theatre is represented among its 
playwrights with exceptional economy. 
But while any reader interested in the- 
atre and drama will mark this omission 
or that, it will be an encyclopedic sort 
of scholar who will not find the volume 
useful in vastly more instances than not. 


The only major failing is presumably 
one of many imposed by limitations of 
size: the volume at present is a big fist 
full with its nearly nine hundred pages 
of decidedly readable double-column 
type. But the method of entry by au- 
thor and subject has crammed that bulk 
richly without allowing those occasional 
entries by title which would be more 
useful to most readers than the method 
of identification by authorship. Thus, 
probably, few play-goers would recall 
the name of George L. Aiken although 
many might be interested in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, This instance could be 
multiplied sufficiently: any revision of 
the work might consider employing title 
entries for those plays by essentially ob- 
scure playwrights whose most celebrated 
works live by title alone. 


But as it will always be possible to 
suggest plausible addenda for a book 
of this sort, so it will always be necessary 
to have the work itself in the first place. 
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As a compilation its merits so far out- 
weigh any observable deficiencies that 
there seems no reason to doubt that it is 
and will remain a standard and authori- 
tative work of reference, subject to the 
reservations one must make of any such 
effort to cram centuries and continents 
into a few pounds of ink and _ paper. 
Miss Hartnoll and her some fifty asso- 
ciates (among them Allardyce Nicoll, 
H. D. F. Kitto, George Freedley, M. St. 
Clare Byrne, Rosamond Gilder, Una 
Ellis-Fermor, and John Gassner) have 
managed admirably in a singularly diff- 
cult assignment. 


The Companion to the Theatre con- 
cludes with a useful thirty-two-page bib- 
liography of more than a thousand items, 
among them the more notable topics 
treated in the reference itself. 


JAMeEs SANDOE, 
University of Colorado Libraries 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE 1700-1950. By Glenn 
Hughes. New York: Samuel French, 
1951; pp. xiv+562. $5.00. 


For the past several years directors, 
producers, critics, and scholars fave 
been working—by way of memoirs, bi- 
ographies, and dissertations—on the 
many isolated segments of the vast pan- 
orama of the American theatrical scene. 
Now at mid-century, Professor Hughes 
has set himself the task of digesting this 
mass of historical dates and biographical 
facts, selecting the most important, and 
combining them into a single volume 
that aims to give a brief account of what 
has happened in the American Theatre 
during the past two and a half centur- 
ies. And it has been a difficult task. 
If the book did nothing else—and it 
does a great deal more—it serves to dis- 
pel the notion that the American The- 
atre has been or is confined to the East- 
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ern seacoast or the canyons of Broad- 
way. On the contrary, the present vol- 
ume makes eminently clear that early 
in its history the theatre sank its roots 
deeply in American soil and for the 
past century and a half has drawn its 
nourishment from all over the land: 
from metropolitan centers like Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco; from the minstrel shows in 
the early 1800's, from vaudeville in the 
early 1goo’s, from the “Tom Shows,” 
from the show boats, and lately from the 
ever growing community and college 
theatres. 

Perhaps the most unrewarding part 
of the book—and the one which was un- 
doubtedly the most difficult to write— 
is that which covers the first two or three 
chapters. Mr. Hughes has, of course, 
set down all the important dates, names, 
and places that can be gleaned from 
many volumes of diaries, memoirs, and 
biographies. But because there were in 
the main neither authors nor actors de- 
veloping plays and traditions that have 
influenced the contemporary theatre, 
these chapters have chiefly an academic 
value. However, from i850 on the mate- 
rial becomes more significant: the old 
resident stock companies, the first box 
set, the first traveling companies, and 
the theatrical syndicate appear. All of 
this is under high compression and if 
at times (when dealing with the 1900's, 
the 1910's, and the 1920's) it approaches 
cataloguing, one assumes that this was 
the most economical manner in which 
to present the data. 

This is primarily a factual rather than 
an interpretative history. And it is amaz- 
ing how many facts—historical, bio- 
graphical, theatrical—have been 
crammed into the 496 pages of text. But 
they are shrewdly selected and organized 
and, what is more important, couched 
in the lively and lucid prose we have 
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come to expect from Mr. Hughes. The 
general reader, whose interest has been 
quickened by some of the more glamor- 
ous biographies and memoirs, will find 
this book exciting and enjoyable read- 
ing. For the student and/or teacher— 
and it is a “natural” for American The- 
atre courses—who must have quick ac- 
cess to this information scattered in 
scores of books and theses, it is a rich 
bonanza. 

A preoccupation with facts has a way 
of crowding out critical comments. And 
this is an unavoidable weakness of the 
book. In the midst of page after page 
of factual information, one misses a par- 
agraph of personal comment, an evalu- 
ation of the contribution of one era to 
a subsequent period, an interpretation 
of the influences of the many currents 
upon the main stream. Only in the final 
pages when dealing with the contempo- 
rary scenes does the author pause and 
reflect upon the state of the theatre. He 
wisely comments that “our theatre has 
reflected all the changes attendant upon 
the growth of our national culture,” 
and thus corrects the sometimes popular 
impression that the theatre in- 
fluenced our way of life. Regarding cam- 
pus theatres he points out that college 
administrators and architects need re- 
education and that college theatres have 
different opportunities and therefore dif- 
ferent functions. He notes that the 
United States is the only important 
country in the world that “does not rec- 
ognize the theatre as an institution wor- 
thy of subsidy or national funds.” Final- 
ly, in his only venture into prophecy, 
he predicts that the theatre will neither 
expand as much as its apologists pro- 
claim nor will die as quickly as its 
detractors surmise. These are sound 
comments. They are worthy of consider- 
ation. And they are ideas that should be 
contemplated not only by the student 
but by the general reader, for it is only 
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through a wide circulation of these ideas 
that they will come to be acted upon. 


But to say that there is not enough in- 
terpretation is carping criticism. No one 
knows better than Mr. Hughes the limits 
of condensation. ‘To compress further, to 
omit facts in favor of observation, would 
have robbed the book of its inherent 
value. For those who will want to seek 
further detailed knowledge, the section 
entitled “Selected Bibliography’—and 
the adjective is used in its true dignity— 
will provide the sources. Until some fu- 
ture scholar, or board of scholars, will 
do for the American Theatre what E. K. 
Chambers has done for the Elizabethan 
Stage, the present volume will stand as 
the most complete single volume about 
the life and times of America’s Fabulous 
Invalid. 


HomER N. ABEGGLEN, 
Miami University 


PLAY PRODUCTION: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Barnard Hewitt, J. F. 
Foster, and Muriel Sibell Wolle. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1952; pp. vili+488. $5.00. 

While it is similar in viewpoint and 
treatment in many sections to Barnard 
Hewitt’s The Art and Craft of Play Pro- 
duction, this new book is more than 
“just a revision.” It is a refreshing and 
straight-forward statement of the basic 
theories and techniques of theatre arts, 
designed to be used as a text in the ele- 
mentary course of play production. 


Professor Hewitt and his collaborators 
have not propounded any startling new 
dramatic theories or theatrical innova- 
tions, nor have they said anything in 
regard to play production that could not 
be found in a dozen good and mediocre 
textbooks on the same subject. However, 
it is the selection of “things said’’ and 
the way in which they are organized that 
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makes Play Production a valuable con- 
tribution to educational theatre. 


The book is divided into an Intro- 
duction and four Parts. The Introduc- 
tion consists of two short, provocative 
chapters on the aesthetics of play pro- 
duction. The first chapter discusses the 
general and the special characteristics of 
theatre as an accepted art; the second 
defines the aesthetic functions and _re- 
lationships of the various theatre artists. 

Part One, “The Foundation of Pro- 
duction: The Written Play,” is the out- 
standing section of the book. The defi- 
nitions of the basic characteristics of a 
play, the treatment of style and mood, 
and the explanation of dramatic struc- 
ture are concisely set forth in terms 
that the beginning student of theatre 
can quickly assimilate. Aiding the clar- 
ity of presentation are good exam- 
ples and illustrations from well-known 
dramas. In addition to the four chap- 
ters on the basic theory of the written 
play, Part One contains a chapter on 
“Choosing the Play and Planning the 
Production,” which provides an easy 
transition into Part Two, “The Condi- 
tions of Production: The Audience and 
the Theatre.” 


The three chapters of Part Two are 
evidence that Professor Hewitt is a per- 
ceptive theatre man. In them he shows 
much interest in and concern for audi- 
ences and theatre structures. Beginning 
with a premise which many directors 
omit—that the play is written, chosen, 
and produced for an audience—he dis- 
cusses what an audience is and what it 
wants. It should not be surprising to 
any theatre worker to learn that an au- 
dience is a psychological crowd and that 
its common want is to be entertained, 
but it is likely that many theatre workers 
have given only cursory thought to 
“factors of attention,” “distracting fac- 
tors,” and “audience expectations.” 
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Again turning from theoretical to 
highly practical matters, Hewitt briefly 
discusses publicity, box office manage- 
ment, and other “front of the house” 
matters in “Getting and Looking After 
the Audience.” The third and _ final 
chapter of Part Two is an excellent out- 
line of the physical theatre in its various 
current forms: the picture-frame thea- 
tre, the plastic theatre (arena, Greek, 
Elizabethan, and apron structures), and 
outdoor theatres. 

Four of the five chapters of Part Three, 
“The Inanimate Materials: Setting, 
Light, and Sound,” have been contrib- 
uted by J. F. Foster; the chapter on 
“Sound and Music” is Professor Hewitt’s. 
With the exception of the treatment of 
“Backstage Organization,” Mr. Foster’s 
offerings (“Scene Design,” “Scene Con- 
struction,” and “Lighting”) are some- 
what over-detailed and technical and, 
therefore, not in keeping with the sim- 
pler treatment accorded the material in 
the rest of the book. 


The final division of Play Production, 
Part Four, “The Actor and His Acces- 
sories,” is an interesting grouping of some 
elements of play production that are 
more often categorized with the inani- 
mate materials. The logic of including 
costume and make-up as an actor’s per- 
sonal accessories is inescapable. Mrs. 
Wolle’s contribution to the ‘book, ‘‘Cos- 
tume Design,” is a lively exposition of 
the responsibilities and problems of the 
costume designer. She resists the temp- 
tation to divulge the intricacies of 
feather-boning and the mysteries of the 
double ruffle. 


The substance of Part Four is con- 
cerned with the actor himself. Without 
attempting to set forth a detailed “sys- 
tem” of acting, Professor Hewitt begins 
‘with a delineation of the actor's task: 
to interpret a character for an audience. 
He outlines the actor’s tools, his body 
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and voice. He discloses the actor's re- 
lation to the play, to its central idea, 
its stvle, its theatrical form, its mood and 
its technical structure. The physical 
aspects of movement and voice and the 
actor’s relation to audience, setting, 
light, and his fellow actors receive care- 
ful attention. The chapter on “The 
Practice of Acting: Casting, Rehearsal, 
Performance” is not, strictly speaking, 
about acting, but is presented from the 
director’s viewpoint. 

Two noteworthy features of Play Pro- 
duction which should be of considerable 
value to instructor and student follow 
each chapter: a concise bibliography, 
and a list of questions and exercises 
pertinent to the material immediately 
preceding. The illustrations are mean- 
ingful and the technical drawings are 
unexceptionable. A comprehensive glos- 
sary of common stage terms and a de- 
tailed index are appended to the book. 

PauL S. HOsTETLER, 
Tulane University 


A PRIMER OF PLAYWRITING. By 
Kenneth Macgowan. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1951; pp. 210. $3.00. 


In the phraseology of playwriting 
courses Kenneth Macgowan seems to be 
a man with an inner conflict. It is one 
that will arouse empathy in his fellow 
teachers of playwriting, but I doubt if 
it will ever reach the stage because it 
lacks both dramatic action and wide 
appeal. It is the conflict between the 
suspicion that playwriting cannot be 
taught and the opposing view that as- 
cent to success in playwriting becomes 
easier if a teacher offers his head as one 
of the steps. The concrete manifesta- 
tion of this conflict is a compact book 
that is generally instructive, often criti- 
cal, and sometimes equivocal. 

Like every theorist of playwriting, as 
Mr. Macgowan puts it, he has his “fa- 
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vorite piece of play-making machinery.” 
He calls it “complication,” which he 
defines as “a factor which crops up to 
jolt the plot along into a new suspense 
when the old excitement is in danger of 
dying.” By stating that it is desirable 
to inject “jolts” into the flow of a play’s 
action, Mr. Macgowan is risking the 
charge of debasing playwriting. But 
there is admirable frankness, it seems to 
me, in the bald proposition that ‘“com- 
plications are contrived by the _play- 
wright.” However, Mr. Macgowan 
reaches for cover before he has finished 
his sentence: “. . . but he must not let 
this be evident,” he goes on. This opens 
up for him a position from which he 
can defend himself: while conceding 
that accidents do happen, he points out 
that complications preferably grow out 
of character. So if you cannot stomach 
his bald proposition, you may be satis- 
fied by what he proceeds to demonstrate 
with examples: it is the conflict of the 
wills, aims, and goals of characters that, 
in the main, bring about “complica- 
tions.” 


This is a familiar position and Mr. 
Macgowan is likely to object to being 
placed in it, because in another chapter 
he is at some pains to show that the “‘con- 
scious will,” the “antagonist” or “vil- 
lain,” the “struggle,” even the “conflict,” 
form “no general or immutable law.” 
But this earlier chapter may not be en- 
tirely convincing. Although Mr. Mac- 
gowan cites over fifty plays to prove his 
point, it is not quite clear what is proved 
except that it is possible to have drama 
without open warfare. This is largely 
because he has a way of plucking terms 
from various sources and bumping 
them against each other as when he 
assumes the melodramatic definition of 
“villain,” then uses “antagonist” as a 
synonym for “villain,” then notes that 


“we are wary of villainous antagonists.” 
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The equivocation into which Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s inner conflict can lead him is 
better exemplified in his chapter on 
“The Power of Character.” In it he 
marshals witnesses to testify on two moot 
points: the relative importance of char- 
acter and plot, and the possibility of 
character “growth” within the limits of 
a play. On the first point, after knock- 
ing over a straw effigy of Aristotle, Mr. 
Macgowan and his witnesses conclude 
that “characterization is of as much im- 
portance as plot.” On the second point, 
having called Archer and Egri as op- 
posing witnesses, the conclusion is that 
“the rule that characters must be devel- 
oped as characters is as much honored in 
the breach as many other rules that 
critics have imposed on playwriting.” 
Thus the question is left about where 
it was before, and Mr. Macgowan, the 
suspicious critic of playwriting teachers, 
seems destined for victory. 


But the victory is intermittent. A 
teacher in spite of himself, he has larded 
his book with valuable advice on all the 
standard subjects: material, unity, dra- 
matic action, etc. He has treated his 
subject in a style that is attractively 
direct, lively, and humorous. And he 
has inserted such a wealth of quotations 
that the book adds up to a new approach 
to the whole problem of how to write a 
book about how to write a play. Every- 
body speaks, from Aristotle to Ander- 
son, from Corneille to Krows. And if 
the result is sometimes equivocal and 
sometimes nihilistic, the beginning play- 
wright, for whom Mr. Macgowan says 
he wrote the book, should be given this 
assurance: he can find here a kind of 
stimulation not to be derived from 
more dogmatic studies. He will be chal- 
lenged to evaluate, select, and synthe- 
size; he will, in short, begin crystallizing 
a theory of his own (which is really the 
only practical one). 
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One thing anybody, even the merely 
curious, can get out of the book is that 
writing about playwriting is apt to be 
fraught with complications. Maybe, after 
all, drama is not set apart from other lit- 
erature by the presence of complications. 
Maybe something else is needed, some- 
thing which so far has inhibited every- 
body from writing a play about how to 
write a book. 

ARTHUR WILMURT, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEA- 
TRE 1948-50. A photographic record 
with forewords by Ivor Brown and 
Anthony Quale. Photographs by An- 
gus McBean. New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1951. $4.50. 


In their forewords addressed to the 
Stratford visitor, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Quale present something of the history 
of the Memorial Theatre and of the 
Festival. Mr. Brown suggests ways of 
looking at Stratford and the Warwick- 
shire villages and countryside. Mr. Quale 
discusses problems of producing Eliza- 
bethan plays and tells how the particular 
problems of the Memorial Theatre stage- 
audience relationship have been met. 
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The photographs by Angus McBean 
are very fine studies of actors in their 
roles. They are all generous in size: 
many are full-page, none is smaller than 
quarter-page. There are a few pictures 
that show the full stage with settings 
and large ensemble scenes, but the em- 
phasis is on the character portrait and 
the small group in action. The pictures 
give a good idea of how the parts were 
played, to the extent, for instance, that 
a student whom I recently saw wildly 
cavorting as The Fool in Lear would 
find some help and enlightenment by 
looking at the photographic study of 
Alan Badel in the part. Some of the 
finest actors playing in England today 
are represented: John Gielgud, Robert 
Helpmann, Paul Schofield, Godfrey 
Tearle, shown in a variety of roles. In 
several instances different actors offer 
pictorial comparison in the same part. 

The costumes show well in the pic- 
tures and raise interesting questions con- 
cerning the choice of period made by 
the producers for particular plays. Pro- 
grams for all the plays of the three sea- 
sons, with cast lists, producers, designers, 
etc., are included. 

NADINE MILEs, 
Western Reserve University 
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Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Deadlines are January 15 
March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


AETA COMMITTEES 

Co-OPERATION BETWEEN AETA AND 
NTC. The AETA-NTC Liaison Com- 
mittee (last reported on in these columns 
in the March, 1951 issue) has in the 
course of the past year attempted to pin- 
point areas in which specific co-opera- 
tion between the two groups might be 
possible. Under the joint chairmanship 
of William P. Halstead (AETA) and 
John Wray Young (NTC), and with the 
active interest and assistance of AETA 
President Mitchell and NTC President 
Falk, the Committee explored during 
1951 four areas for possible joint action. 

The first of these was considered “cour- 
tesy co-operation,” and was intended 
to cover such matters as joint meet- 
ings, planned exchange of information, 
and the like. The second, called “work- 
ing co-operation,” listed several co-ordi- 
nated projects and studies. The third 
category, “organizational co-operation,” 
dealt with the possible interlocking of 
the operational structures of the two 
groups. Finally, in the area of “strategic 
co-operation,” attention was given to the 
presentation of a solid front on the part 
of the non-commercial theatre in mat- 
ters affecting the national scene. 

These considerations—and the reac- 
tion of the AETA and NTC executive 
bodies to them—were reported by Saw- 
yer Falk at the Chicago AETA meetings. 
At the same time, Mr. Falk stressed the 
role played by the two organizations in 
last year’s Theatre Assembly, and offered 


specific proposals for further joint ac- 
tion. Among his detailed recommenda- 
tions, based on last year’s Committee 
consultations, were the following: joint 
annual meetings in December; co-opera- 
tive action on regional conferences, play- 
writing projects, and a placement service; 
and co-ordinated planning on founda- 
tion grants. The proposals have been 
approved in principle by the 1952 
AETA Advisory Council, and action has 
already been taken on at least one of 
them—a Referral Placement Service. 

To implement these proposals, AETA 
President Halstead has appointed the 
following committees for 1952: 

General Liaison: Robert C. Schnitzer, 
Columbia University; Evelyn Konigs- 
berg, Jamaica (N. Y.) High School; 
Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois; 
George Savage, U. C. L. A.; and H. D. 
Albright, Cornell University, Chairman. 

Placement: Lillian Voorhees, Fisk 
University; and Betty McGee Vetter, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

Conferences: Josef Elfenbein, Oneonta 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College, Chair- 
man, with other members to be ap- 
pointed. 

Convention: Robert C. Schnitzer, Co- 
lumbia University; Horace Robinson, 
University of Oregon; and: Frank Whit- 
ing, University of Minnesota, Chairman. 

New Plays: Barnard Hewitt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and George Savage, 
U. C. L. A., Chairman. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 

The program for the CHILDREN’s 
‘THEATRE CONFERENCE to be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, August 28, 29, 
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and 30, has been planned to meet the 
specific needs of those who attend the 
convention. Letters received by the pro- 
gram-planning committee request more 
demonstrations, more performances (in 
themselves a form of demonstration), 
and more consultation sessions. 


In direct response to these requests, 
five performances have been scheduled. 
Among the producing groups are the 
University of Wisconsin Theatre, under 
the direction of Dorothy Kester; the Mil- 
waukee Municipal Drama Workshop, 
directed by Robert Pittman; and the 
University of Wisconsin Summer Stock 
Company. The demonstrations include 
“Techniques of Directing and Produc- 
ing” and “Integration of the Arts.”” The 
latter program will be conducted by 
Robert Gard, Gladys Borchers, Carrie 
Rasmussen, and Dorothy Kester. A very 
practical talk on “Procedures for Success- 
ful Organization and Management of 
Children’s Theatre” will be given by 
Gail Plummer. Two panels of particular 
interest will be “Analyzing Your Audi- 
ence” with Eleanor Chase, Winifred 
Ward, and Charlotte Chorpenning as 
the participants, and “The International 
Scene” with representatives of Canada, 
Europe, and Latin America, under the 
chairmanship of Campton Bell. Miss 
Oleda Schrottry, Director of Drama of 
the Girl Scouts of America, will address 
the delegates on “Children’s Theatre 
Prepares for Widening Spheres of Influ- 
ence.” 


Two types of group meetings will be 
held. On the first day of the convention 
there will be “Discussion Groups,” with 
the delegates divided according to classi- 
fication. Eleanor Chase is general chair- 
man. On the last day, “Group Meetings 
by Regions” will be held, with Sara 
Spencer Campbell as chairman. The pur- 
poses of these group meetings will be to 
disseminate useful information and to 


assist delegates in making contacts which 
will be helpful to them. Special consul- 
tation sessions are being arranged for 
each morning of the convention; re- 
quests for consultations should be ad- 
dressed to Martha Brush, 1712 Bonner 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 

A three-day Workshop will precede 
the convention. The following courses 
will be offered: Technical and Scenic 
Design in Children’s Theatre; Direction 
and Production in Children’s Theatre; 
Creative Dramatics and Allied Arts; and 
Rhythm and Dance. Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham, University of Minnesota, is chair- 
man of the Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence, and Robert Gard, Director of the 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre, is chairman of 
the local arrangements for the conven- 
tion. 

THE SouTHWEST ‘THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE held its fourth annual meeting the 
last week of October at Texas Christian 
University in Fort Worth. Conference 
President Walther Volbach of T.C.U. 
was chairman of arrangements for the 
two-day conference. Features of the gen- 
eral sessions were “Le Petit Theatre de 
Vieux Carre, Past and Present” by Lysle 
Aschaffenburg, President of the New Or- 
leans Little Theatre; “Recreational Ac- 
tivities in the Armed Forces,” by W. ‘IT. 
Chichester, Chief of the Soldiers’ Show 
Unit of the Army’s Special Service Divi- 
sion; and “Scenery Today and ‘Tomor- 
row,” by Donald Oenslager. The pre- 
miere of Phaedra, a new play based on 
the Phaedra legend and written by Joel 
Turner and Ronald von Weber, was pre- 
sented under the direction of Walther 
Volbach. 

Sectional meetings were devoted to 
“Church and Drama,” “Community The- 
atre at Mid-Century,” “Theatre Cur- 
riculum in Our Colleges,” “The Art of 
Acting,” “Theatre for Juniors,” “Col- 
lege and Community Opera,” “Students 
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of Drama,” “Backstage Work in Little 
Theatres,’ “Theatre and Television,” 
and “Drama Workshop for Senior High 
School.” More than fifty persons partici- 
pated in these sectional meetings. They 
represented high schools, colleges, com- 
munity theatres, radio and_ television 
stations, and newspapers. 

Officers for the current year are John 
Wray Young, President; Virgil Baker, 
Vice-President; John Rosenfeld, Secre- 
tary; and James Miller, Treasurer. In 
its brief four years of existence, the 
Southwest Theatre Conference has grown 
into a large and vital organization which 
is receiving the active support of theatre 
people over the entire large area it ser- 
vices. Plans are now under way for the 
1952 meeting, which will be held in 
Shreveport with the Shreveport Little 
Theatre as host. 


BowLInG GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
sponsored a One-Act Play and Poetry 
Reading Festival for high-school stu- 
dents in northwestern Ohio on March 29. 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE enter- 
tained more than five hundred high- 
school students and directors at the 
Nineteenth Annual Drama Conference 
on April 26. The visitors were guests at 
a production of The Rivals under the 
direction of Hazel Strayer. Elaine Mc- 
Davitt was chairman of arrangements 
for the conference. 


At Kent State UNiversity, nine hun- 
dred and eighty persons attended the 
Drama Clinic for High Schools of North- 
eastern Ohio on January 26. The Drama 
Clinic is under the direction of G. Harry 
Wright. 


THe Linrietp COLLEGE THEATRE, Mc- 
Minnville, Oregon, sponsored its Fourth 
Annual High School Drama Clinic on 
December 28. Two hundred and fifty 
students and teachers attended the ses- 
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sions on stage make-up, acting, costum- 
ing, puppetry, central staging (with 
Chekhov's The Marriage Proposal as a 
demonstration), and an evening produc- 
tion of The Madwoman of Chaillot. 
Linfield College was also host to the 
Fourth Annual Intercollegiate One-Act 
Play Festival on April 17. Nine colleges 
entered one-act plays and participated 
in a discussion period following the pro- 
ductions. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION SERVICE. 
A new service for AETA members will 
be inaugurated at the 1952 National 
Convention in Cincinnati. Barnard 
Hewitt, AETA Vice-President, states 
that plans are being made to have a 
group of specialists available to cover the 
following areas: high-school dramatics; 
college and university theatre; children’s 
theatre; community theatre; architecture 
and technical problems. 


If you have a problem—curriculum, 
building, space, organization, lighting, 
design—it is suggested that you write 
Leighton M. Ballew, Department of 
Speech and Drama, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, Georgia. A mention of your 
specific problem will be helpful in for- 
warding your question to a member of 
the panel on Professional Consultation 
Service. An individual consultation will 
be arranged for you at the National Con- 
vention in Cincinnati during one of the 
three days of the convention. In addi- 
tion, a general group meeting will be 
held from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M., December 
29, with members of the panel available 
to give advice on specific problems. 

Appointments for private consulta- 
tions should be made in advance. It is 
suggested that you outline your problem 
and forward it as soon as possible. A 
complete list, of the Professional Consul- 
tation Service experts will be published 
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in the October issue of ET J. In the same 
issue, the place of the general group 
meeting will be announced. If you have 
a particular problem and need help, this 
is an Opportunity to receive valuable 
suggestions from experienced authori- 
ties in any area of drama or theatre. 

ANTA has prepared the following 
material for distribution: Play List; 
Play Contests and Fellowships; Biblio- 
graphy on Children’s Theatre; Directory 
of Children’s Theatres; Circular on Liv- 
ing Theatre; Summer Theatres Accept- 
ing Apprentices (1951); Arena Theatre 
Directory; Advantages of a Paid Busi- 
ness Manager in a Community Theatre; 
How to Build an Audience; Pre-Sales 
Ticket Plan; Summary of Basic Insur- 
ances to Cover Production Operation 
by a Resident Theatre; and Curtain Call 
for "52. 

Other material which is distributed by 
ANTA includes World’s Heritage from 
All Peoples of the Earth, a pageant for 
ITM; Drama Schools in Britain; “Why 
Be an Actor,” a reprint from Actor's 
Equity Magazine; Circular on Blueprint 
for Summer Theatre; A System of Port- 
able Setting and Lighting; National 
Film Board of Canada Information, in- 
cluding sheets on film strips entitled 
‘“Curtain Time,” “Simplified Staging,” 
and “Simplified Stage Lighting”; and 
Circular on Package Publicity. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE is 
sponsoring a six-weeks’ tour of Japan 
and Korea by Players, Incorporated, 
Catholic University’s professional tour- 
ing company. Under the direction of the 
Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., Head 
of C. U.’s Department of Speech and 
Drama, the group will entertain service- 
men with productions of Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night and Moliére’s School 
for Wives. Father Hartke, who is accom- 
panying the Players group (first of its 
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kind to play to servicemen in the Far 
East Command), is a trustee of the or- 
ganization. On March 6, the group 
visited at the White House with Presi- 
dent Truman; they left in an Army 
C-54 on March 15, and will return 
April 26. 


THE OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GEN- 
ERAL, U. S. ARMy, reports that from 
time to time there are vacancies for 
both male and female entertainment di- 
rectors at major commands and installa- 
tions throughout the army. Such _ per- 
sonnel are required to promote and ad- 
minister an entertainment program con- 
sisting of packaged musical and theatri- 
cal attractions secured from civilian ama- 
teur and professional sources, and sol- 
dier music and soldier show activities. 
The last two are produced by the Army, 
utilizing military personnel and other 
members of the military community as 
performers. Interested persons may sub- 
mit an Application for Federal Employ- 
ment (Standard Form 57) in triplicate 
to the Adjutant General, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D. C. Forms 
are available at any first-class United 
States post office. 


At Bowpoin The Masque 
and Gown, student dramatic society, 
is planning a unique presentation as the 
Commencement play to be offered in 
June, 1952. As a tribute to President 
C. M. Sills, who is retiring after thirty- 
five years, the club will bring back to 
the campus more than eighteen alumni 
with a class spread of almost thirty 
years. They will appear in Shakespeare's 
Hamiet with direction based on Scourge 
and Minister, an interpretation of the 
play written by George Roy Elliot, emer- 
itus member of the Bowdoin faculty. 

The play will be set up with an under- 
graduate cast for performances on May 
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16 and June 5; the alumni performance 
will be given on the evening of June 6, 
just prior to Commencement. Partici- 
pating alumni will represent many pro- 
fessions and come from localities as 
widely separated as Ontario and Vir- 
ginia, according to George H. Quinby, 
Director of Dramatics. 


THe CHILDREN’S EXPERIMENTAL 
ATRE in Baltimore produced an original 
play “in the round” for International 
Theatre Month. Merry Go Seek, writ- 
ten by Isabel B. Burger, Executive Di- 
rector of the theatre, and Constance 
De Bear of Carnegie Institute, is aimed 
toward the eleven-to-eighteen-year-old 
group and expresses in young people’s 
terms, through exciting action and con- 
vincing human relationships, the belief 
that peace can be won only when love 
overcomes hate in the world. 


THe UNIversITY OF ARKANSAS at 
Fayetteville has invited Frank McMul- 
lan of Yale University to direct a special 
“Birthday” production of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor in honor of Shake- 
speare’s birthday the week of April 21. 
The production will be presented in 
the newly constructed Fine Arts Center, 
which was designed by Edward M. 
Stone, well-known architect and a Visit- 
ing Critic of Architectural Design at the 
Yale School of Fine Arts. 


At Iowa STATE COLLEGE, AMES, a 
new historical play, The Last Act, by 
Walter Adams, was presented under the 
direction of Frank Brandt on March 5. 
Within the structure of the play there is 
included an enactment at Ford’s The- 
atre in Washington of a large portion of 
Tom Taylor's comedy, Our American 
Cousin. Adams, who is an electrical en- 
gineer stationed at Burlington, N. C., 
reports that he got his idea for the play 
from a discussion with Frank Brandt 
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while he was a student at I.S.C. He 
spent three months doing research on 
the play, part of which entailed a visit 
to Ford’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., 
the scene of Lincoln’s assassination. 


YALE UNIveRsITy DEPARTMENT OF 
DRAMA Observed International Theatre 
Month with a new production of Mol- 
i¢re’s The Imaginary Invalid on March 
24. The adaptation was made _ by 
Gideon Tamir, a senior directing stu- 
dent from Tel-Aviv, Israel, who has 
endeavored to preserve the general flavor 
of the Louis XIV period although he 
has made a number of changes and 
cuttings in order to give the French 
classic more appeal to modern audiences. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At STATE UNIversity Dr. 
C. W. Edney announces the return of 
Mr. Charles Reimer, Instructor of 
Speech in charge of Technical Theatre, 
who has been on a military leave of ab- 
sence. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF OREGON reports 
that the University Theatre carries on 
a program of six major productions 
each year plus children’s theatre and ex- 
perimental plays. There are three pro- 
ducing theatres: an arena room, a 
laboratory theatre, and a 400-seat au- 
ditorium which is only two years old. 
There are sixteen hundred season ticket 
holders. 


THe UNiversity oF UTAH Speech De- 
partment announces the appointment of 
William F. Christenson as Professor of 
Ballet Theatre and Keith Engar as As- 
sistant Professor of Speech. Mr. Chris- 
tenson was formerly Director of Ballet 
with the San Francisco Opera Company, 
and Mr. Engar was on the staff at the 
University of Minnesota. Professors 
Louise H. How and Marion Redd have 
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been granted leaves to teach at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 


At MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE George 
R. Kernodle of the University of Tulsa 
will teach during the summer session 
and direct an arena production. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The ANTA Script DEPARTMENT has 
recently published a revised list of Play 
Contests and Fellowships. Readers of 
ET] may be interested in the following: 


CHARLES H. SerRGEL PLAY CONTEST 
Award: $1000. 

Terms: Plays submitted should be 
full-length, original, unproduced. 
Closing date: March 1, 1953. 

For further information, address: The 
Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Faculty Exchange, 
Box 30, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIveRsITy’s ANNUAL 
CONTESTS 
The Theodore Marburg Prize. 

Award: $150. 

Terms: One or more full-length plays 
may be submitted by any author in 
the United States. 

Annual closing date: July 1. 

The Victor Frankil Prize 

Award: $150. 

Terms: Contest for original telvision 
plays up to one hour in length. 
Closing date: July 1. 

For further information, address: The 
Department of Writing, Speech and 
Drama, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


HAYWARD AWARD 
Dock Street Annual Playwriting Con- 
test. 
Award: $500 and a production by the 
Dock Street Theatre. 
Terms: Entries must be full-length 


plays written by residents of the 
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United States and accompanied by an 
entry blank and $2.00 fee. No musical 
works of any kind will be considered. 
Annual closing date: October 1. 

For further information, address: Du- 
bose Hayward Award Committee, 
Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, S.C. 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS 
Awards: $200 and $100 for original 
plays; $100 and $50 for adaptations. 
Terms: Plays should be suitable for 
a high school or elementary school au- 
dience and should play approximately 
an hour and forty minutes. An entry 
form must accompany manuscript, 
Annual closing date: December 1. 

For further information, address: Miss 
Muriel Mawer, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, 1386 Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


ARTS OF THE THEATRE FOUNDATION 
Awards: Two awards of $2000. 
Terms: Competition for full-length, 
new plays that have received no com- 
mercial production. Photostatic copy 
of copyright within past twenty-four 
months must be included, and a 
stamped return envelope. Musicals, 
adaptations, translations, and collab- 
orations are excluded. 

For further information, address: Mr. 
E. F. Kook, Arts of the Theatre Foun- 
dation, 419 West 55th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


NATIONAL Five ARTS AWARDS 
Awards: $2000, $1000, plus four $500 
prizes. 
Terms: Play must be full-length, 
about two hours playing time. Scripts 
must be accompanied by entry blank 
and $2.00. 

For further information, address: Con- 
test Editor, National Five Arts Award, 
715 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN AssOCIATION OF DRAMATIC 

AND SPEECH ARTS 
Awards: $25, $15 and $10; produc- 
tion in Drama Festival for first and 
second prize winners. 
Terms: Each person may submit as 
many entries as desired. “In submit- 
ting a manuscript, the author is un- 
derstood to agree that it may be pro- 
duced without royalty by any members 
of SADSA. The Playwriting Com- 
mittee reserves the right to edit for 
production any play submitted in the 
contest, and to re-write any parts 
which, in its opinion, will improve it 
for production.” 

For further information, address: SADSA 
Play Committee, c/o Randolph Ed- 
monds, Box 89, Florida A. & M. Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Florida. 


AT THE THEATRES 


‘CALIFORNIA 

San Jose, State College. WHAT Every 
WoMAN Knows, Feb. Nicuts OF WRATH, 
Mar. 


CoLoRADo 

Lakewood, Community Theatre. A 
season of four arena theatre productions: 
SEPARATE Rooms, Oct. J. Murray Smith, 
director. DAMASK CHEEK, Dec. 
THERESE, Feb. First Lapy, Apr. Robert 
Everett Kendall, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. Bre- 
THOVEN (an original play by Dorothy 
Bland, graduate student in playwriting), 
Feb, Frank McMullan, director. AMPHI- 
TRYON 38, Mar. Leo S. Lavandero, direc- 
tor. 


FLORIDA 

Tallahassee, State University. Buro- 
GRAPHY, Mar. George McCalmon, direc- 
tor. Prerre PATELIN and THe DELUGE 
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(arena staging), Mar. Ruben Silver, di- 
rector. [THE MISTRESS OF THE INN, Apr. 
Frank Hanson, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
THE RoyAt FAmILy, Nov. Edward Crow- 
ley, director. Bitty Bupp, Nov. Alvina 
Krause, director. THE INFERNAL Ma- 
CHINE, Feb. Claudia Webster, director. 
Yes Is For A Very YOUNG MAN, Mar. 
Edward Crowley, director. OTHELLO, 
May. Lee Mitchell, director. MAN AND 
SUPERMAN, May. Joseph O'Shea and 
Alvina Krause, directors. Summer ses- 
sion plays will include MAN AND SupER- 
MAN, Yes Is For A VERY YOUNG Man, 
and OTHELLO. 


Monmouth College. ARMS AND THE 
Man, Nov. Craic’s Wire, Dec. THE 
BANDMASTER (a new musical comedy by 
Stewart Cohn and Richard Shores), Feb. 
Howard Gongwer, director. 


Urbana, University of Illinois. Illini 
Theatre Guild: Tue Litrie Foxes, Oct. 
Barnard Hewitt, director; John Kings- 
ton, asst. director, George W. McKinney, 
designer. AMPHITRYON 38, Nov. Ned 
Donahoe, director; Alfred Brooks, asst. 
director, Ben Lawless and Alfred Brooks, 
designers. (Music was composed by Ric- 
hard Bouchard, graduate student.) Vot- 
PONE, Jan. Charles Shattuck, director; 
Abe Wollock, asst. director, Lawrence 
Schectman, designer. Stanley Fletcher, 
music. Mavra and THE Poor Sartor 
(produced in collaboration with the 
Opera Workshop), Feb. Ludwig Zirner, 
director. Fire, Apr. Charles Shattuck, 
director. THE LApy’s Not For Burnino, 
May. Ned Donahoe, director. Actor's 
Workshop: THE SUMMONING OF EveRy- 
MAN, Dec. Morris R. Bogard, director. 
Lawrence Schectman, designer. THE 
Guioves and SANTA CLAus (arena style), 
Mar. Alfred Brooks, director; Mary 
Jane Nelson, asst. director. 
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INDIANA 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. THE Devit’s 
DiscipLe, Feb. HiGH Grounp, Mar. Nor- 
bert Silberger, director. 


Iowa 

Ames High School. Stace Door, Feb. 
Al Paul, director. 

Cedar Falls, State Teachers College. 
Tue Rivars, Apr. Hazel Strayer, direc- 
tor. 

Iowa City, State University. THE 
Great Gop Brown, Mar. John Ross 
Winnie, director. DEATH OF A SALESMAN, 
Apr. Gregory Foley, director. THE 
STREETS OF NEW York, May. Lewis Goff, 
director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. QUEEN AFTER DEATH by Henry Mon- 
therland (American premiere). James 
Byrd, director; Sylvia Newburn, de- 
signer. FANNy’s First Pay, July. N. 
Bryllion Fagin, director. Children’s Edu- 
cational Theatre. WHat Can Kips Do? 
(an original group of dramatizations for 
The Children’s Crusade for Freedom 
and ITM), Mar. THe Biro, May. 
July. Frances Cary 
Bowen, director; Janet Feinblatt, techni- 
cal director. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
Don GIOVANNI, Mar. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, Hamline University. Three 
Modern Morality Plays: SANTA CLAUvs 
by E. E. Cummings, Let Man Live by 
Par Lagerkvist, and THE SAusAcE MAk- 
ER’S INTERLUDE by Henri Gheon, Mar. 
James R. Carlson, director. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Plymouth, ‘Teachers THE 


College. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16, Feb. Hay Fever, 
May. Down IN THE VALLEY, May. Roi 
M. White, director. 
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New York 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Desire 
UNDER THE Ets, Feb. THE PIRATES OF 
PENZANCE, Mar. Edwin Hansen, direc- 
tor; Thomas B. Tracy and Wendell Wil- 
liams, musical directors. 


OHIO 

Bowling Green, State University. 
Mucu Apo Asout NOTHING, Mar. F. Lee 
Miesle, director. 


Gambier, Kenyon College. WH£NTER- 
SET, Feb. 
Wooster College. HAMLET, Nov. 


LittLe Rep Ripinc Hoop, Dec. SHADOW 
AND SUBSTANCE, Feb. THE SERVANT IN 
THE House, Feb. BERKELEY SQUARE, 
Mar. Hay Fever, Mar. THe Lapy’s 
Nor For Burninc, May. William C. 
Craig, Donald Shanower, directors; How- 
ard Becknell, technical director. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Little Theatre. TTony Draws a 
Horse, Jan. Dear Brutus, Feb. Theo- 
dore Viehman, director. SLEEPING 
Beauty, Feb. PrtTer, PETER, PUMPKIN 
Eater, Mar. C. Harrold Bush, director. 

Tulsa, University. MisTREss OF THE 
INN (with new songs by George R. Ker- 
nodle), Mar. George R. Kernodle, direc- 
tor. CHICKEN IN THE RUFF (a new mu- 
sical comedy by Beaumont Bruestle), 
Apr. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. THE 
MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Oct. ALL THE 
Kinc’s MEN, Jan. THe Devil. AND DAN- 
1EL Wesster and THe AND 
THE TH1EF, Apr. Horace W. Robinson, 
director. PrtrTicoAr Frver, Nov. THE 
SECOND MAN, Feb. THE SEA GULL, May. 
Frederick J. Hunter, director. Howard 
L. Ramey, technical director for all pro- 
ductions. 

McMinnville, Linfield College. Har- 
vey, Oct. Roy D. Mahaffey, director. 
THE MApDWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Nov. 
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Nelda Kurtz Balch, director; Don Johns, 
designer. Canpipa, Mar. Nelda Kurtz 
Balch, director. THe ELves AND THE 
SHOEMAKER, Apr. Gerry Coleman, direc- 
tor. FAmiry Portrait, May. Nelda 
Kurtz Balch, director; Don Johns, de- 
signer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. ‘THE Corn Is GREEN, Feb. Mary 
Morris, director. 

George School. ‘THE MANWOMAN OF 
Cuaittor. Hugh Cronister and William 
Cleveland, Jr., directors. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City, University. University 
Theatre: A Bett For Apano, Feb. 
Robert Hyde Wilson, director. AN ENr- 
MY OF THE PEopLE (Miller adaptation), 
Feb.-Mar. Joseph Catmull, director. As 
You Like It, Apr. C. Lowell Lees, direc- 
tor; Vern Adix, art director. Playbox 
Arena Theatre: THe Rep GLoves, Mar. 
Robert Hyde Wilson, director. Young 
People’s Theatre: THe SNow QUEEN 
(original adaptation by C. Lowell Lees 
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and William F. Christensen), Jan. Wil- 
liam F. Christensen, director. Curiosity 
Theatre: Maci, HERop, AND SLAUGHTER 
OF THE INNOCENTS (adapted by Merton 
Rapp from the Coventry Cycle), Dec. 
Keith Engar, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College. BLInp 
Mice, Jan. Douglas Melcher, director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: THE COMEDY OF 
Errors, Feb.-Mar. Donal Harrington, 
director. THE SHop AT Sty CORNER, 
Apr.-May. Robert Gray, director. Show- 
boat Theatre: BLiTHe Spirit, Mar.-Apr. 
Vanick Galstaun, director. DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN, Apr.-May. Donal Harring- 
ton, director. University Playhouse: 
MELODRAME by Iris Tree (a tryout the- 
atre production). Kenneth’ Carr, direc- 
tor. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Players. Mourninc_ Be- 
COMES ELrEcTRA, Nov. A MIDSUMMER 
NicHt’s Dream, Feb. AN ENEMY OF 
THE PropLe, May. THE LApy’s Not For 
BURNING, June. 
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REHEARSAL-—The Principles and 
Practices of Acting for the Stage 


NEW THIRD EDITION 
By MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 


@ Offers an excellent balance between theoretical and practical how-to-do-it 
material. 

e Students learn the principles of acting through a study of our best 
playwrights in scenes of Winterset; Awake and Sing; Pygmalion; Street 
Scene; Life With Father; Idiot’s Delight; and others. 

e Marginal notes furnish exercise material, remind students of the many 
principles underlying every good scene. 


327 pages, 7”x10”, Published January 1951 


CONTENTS: 
Part I. The Player Acquires Habits 


1. Before casting 3. Business and movement 
2. Stage traditions 4. Occasional action 
5. Pointers on projecting 


Part II. The Physical in Acting 
6. Freeing the body ,; 7. Suiting the action to the word 


8. Faciaf action and reaction 


Part III. The Mental in Acting 


9. Studying the role 12. Focusing speech 
10. Creating a character 13. The purposeful pause 
11. Speak the speech 14. Good timing 


15, Dealing with dialects 


Part IV. The Emotional in Acting 
16. The emotional angle 17. Emotions pleasant 
18. Emotions unpleasant 


Index of authors Index of topics Index of titles 


Send for your copy today 
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The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


% Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 


% Ten major productions an- 
nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 


IF YOU HAVE IN MIND TO 
PRODUCE A DANCE DRAMA 


like Shakuntala, Insect Comedy, 
Lady Precious Stream, The Flies, 
Boys from Syracuse, Paint Your 
Wagon, Down in the Valley, or 
ballets, etc., 


THEN ENGAGE A FINE 
DANCE INSTRUCTOR 
AND CHOREOGRAPHER 


who is available 


for the summer 1952. 


Address inquiries to: 


Managing Editor, Dept. D-52 


% Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 


% An outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 


Dodge, Francis Hodge, A. E. 
Johnson, Joseph E. Johnston, 
Mouzon Law, Ralph McCor- 
mic, James Moll, Robert Nor- 
ris, Thomas Rishworth, and 


Loren Winship. 


%x* Write to B. Ip—en Payne, Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 


Ithaca College 


THEATER SEASON 1951-52 


Uncle Vanya—Arena staged 
The Devil and Daniel Webster 
The Telephone 

Enemy of the People 


Imaginary Invalid 

A Bill of four one-acts 
Henry IV Part I 

The Curious Savage 


J. K. EHLert, Dean 
Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 


* 
Television. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

%& Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Geraldine Siks, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Warren Louns- 
bury, Agnes Haaga, Frances Fon- 
fara, Catherine Rotter, Vanick Gal- 
staun 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


PRODUCING 
A PLAY 


All phases of production are covered in 
this new series of seven 16mm _ sound 
films. Produced at the Goodman School 
of Drama, Art Institute, Chicago. An 
adaptation by Louise Dale Spoor of the 
story Tom Sawyer serves as an illustra- 
tive example:— 


DIRECTING A PLAY BUILDING A SET 
ACTING PROBLEMS MAKE-UP FOR BOYS* 
DESIGNING A SET* MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS* 
*In color MANAGING A PLAY 


Each film approx. 1 reel. Sale $100 (color); $50 
(b&w). Package price $475 (all seven—3 color, 4 
b&w). Rental $5.00 (color); $2.50 (b&w). 


Borrow prints from 
your educational 
film library. 
Available for sale 
exclusively from I.F.B. 
A few prints also 
available for rental 
(16mm films only) 
Mention name of your 
school and your position. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4 


15 East 40 St., Desk 600 


THE 
THEATRE 
DICTIONARY 


British and American Terms 
in the Drama, Opera & Ballet 


by Wilfred Granville 


The technical, colloquial, and 
slang speech current in the the- 
atre, covering every branch of the 
art, from the legitimate stage to 
vaudeville, and road shows. . . . 
As actor, stage director, and pro- 
ducer Mr. Granville speaks from 
first-hand knowledge of his sub- 
ject. A specialist in glossaries, he 
has treated theatre speech in a 
readable, unacademic way, with 
full etymologies of words and 
phrases. As a record of how actors, 
directors, managers, and stage 
hands speak, this book will be of 
great value to all theatre-lovers. 


“THE THEATRE DICTIONARY is an 
invaluable source ‘or anyone on 
stage—or off it—or on the mere fringes 
of the theatrical world. ore than a 
work of reference, it is a volume which 
combines information entertain- 
ment. It wears its erudition lightly; the 
research is precise but, for the casual 
reader, painless; the facts are forth- 
right but fascinating. Altogether, it is 
a book for anyone who has ever been 
stagestruck, anyone who has succumbed 
to the theatre’s magic blend of realism 
and illusion—in short, for everyone.” 
—Louis Untermeyer 
“I was most interested in this dictionary 
and had all the delight of discovery in 
the most unexpected places, such as the 
origin of ‘to fluff’. here is no doubt 
that the author has rescued derivations 
which in a few years might well have 
disappeared into oblivion.’ 
—Christopher Fry 


Limited Edition 


$5.00 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
New York 16 


Expedite shipment by pre-payment 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


JUNE ALLYSON 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 


Former Students 


WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN 


CLIFF CARPENTER 
PEGGY CASS 

MARY CATTELL 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
MILDRED DUNNOCK 
MARJORIE L. DYCKE 
HORTON FOOTE 
RICHARD HART 
MARY HUNTER 
ANDREA KING 
SIDNEY LUMET 
DON MacLAUGHLIN 


GEORGE MACREADY 
ALLYN McLERIE 
BARBARA O’NEIL 
WILLIAM PRINCE 
SAINT SUBBER 
BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
HAZEL STRAYER 
KARL SWENSON 
BORIS TUMARIN 
MERVIN VYE 

SAM WANAMAKER 
BARBARA WELLES 
PERRY WILSON 
EUGENE WOOD 
THERESA WRIGHT 


“Tamara Daykarhanova brings to her school a rich personal experience 
gained in the milieu of one of the modern world’s greatest theatres. 
Above and beyond this, she has the capacity to convey to others this 
experience, and to assist them in making it their own. Mme. Daykar- 
hanova is unique: she is a teaching artist—which makes her an ideal 
educator for the learning artist.’—-Norris Houghton, Author, Director, 


Lecturer. 


Applications accepted now for Spring Term 
For Students, Actors and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


TRafalger 7-5834 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE SAVAGE, Chairman 


AETA Manuscript Play Project 


University of California 


Los Angeles, California 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs 


SUMMER SESSION 1952 
EIGHT WEEKS—JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 6 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of the Theatre: Play- 
writing; American Theatre History; Acting and Directing; Voice 
Development and Phonetics; Scenic Design; Stage Lighting; Costume 
Design; Stagecraft and Technical Practice; Cinematography; Theatre 
Techniques in Television; Children’s Theatre; Community Theatre. 


Productions in Modern Air-Conditioned Theatre Building — Classics — 
Music drama — Original new plays. 


Productions of Television plays over WOC-TYV, radio over WSUI 
Out of door production at Lakeside Laboratory, Milford, Iowa 


Graduate Seminars in Playwriting; American Theatre History; Technical 
Production and Design; Experimental Aesthetics of Theatre. 


Allied Courses in all phases of the field of Speech; Public Discussion, Pho- 
netics, Audiology and Speech Pathology. 


WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


THEATRE STAFF 


E. C. MABIE A. §. GILLETTE JOHN R. WINNIE 
H. C. CRAIN WALTER DEWEY LEWIN GOFF 
GREGORY FOLEY MARGARET HALL GLADYS LYNCH 
PAUL DAVEE CAROLYN SILVER THORNE JOHN PAUL 


SPEECH STAFF 


A. CRAIG BAIRD HUGH SEABURY FREDERIC DARLEY 
WENDELL JOHNSON D. C. SPRIESTERSBACH JACQUELINE KEASTER 
H. C. HARSHBARGER JAMES CURTIS DOROTHY SHERMAN 


O. A. HITCHCOCK 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO E. C. Mabie, Director of the 
University Theatre, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


| 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


: MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing TV 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


MAX FACTOR 
STEIN’S 
MEHRON 
SWICK 
ZAUDER 
FLUORESCENT 


“Only Theatricql Make-up 
Mail Order Firm in the U. S.” 


Send for free 24-page 
Catalog NOW. 


Paramount Cosmetics 
& Theatrical Make-up 
131 West 23 St. N.Y.C. 11 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


| 
ROSCO 
c 
0 
Flameproofing Compound 
| for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 
for Electric Bulbs. 


STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 


By WINIFRED WARD 


An anthology of over 100 stories designed for use in the teaching of 
Creative Dramatics. Prefaced by four chapters of instruction in the use of 
this material. Stories are grouped according to age-level, and each story is 
introduced by suggestions for its use. 

An important addition to the material available on this increasingly- 
important subject. Text written and stories compiled by America’s foremost 
authority on Creative Dramatics. 


$4.75 Per Copy 


To be released 1 June by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

© Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design and con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and drama, 

FRANK M. WHITING children’s theatre and creative 

Director dramatics 
@ Major season of seven plays 
@ Children’s season of two plays 


DAVID W. THOMPSON ®@ Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 
be Series of plays in-the-round 
Associate Directors @ Foreign language series of three 
plays 


@ Summer season of five ag? 

@ Student series of about fifteen 

E. W. ZIEBARTH A 

‘ ‘ full-length plays and sixty one 
Chairman 


Department of 
Speemi-and Theatre Arts @ Annual touring productions 


vil 


Is YOUR high school or college 


LIBRARY 


UP-TO-DATE 


on the complete files of the 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


or has it a Library Membership? 


Library Membership Subscrip- 
tion, per calendar year 


Sets of Journals: 
1949, set of two 
1950, set of four 
1951, set of four 


Other Important Publications: 


A Bibliography on Theatre and 
Drama in American Colleges 


and Universities, 1937-1947, 
SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, 
November, 1949 


A Selected Bibliography and 
Critical Comment of the Art 
Theory, and Technique of 


Library Membership or Publica- 
tions Available from AETA Exe- 
cutive office, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, Calif. 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


AVAILABLE FOR 1952-1953 


CHILDREN’S 
WORLD THEATRE 
FALL SEASON 
* CAPTAIN KIDD'S RETURN 


SPRING SEASON 
YOUNG CHRIS COLUMBUS 


WINTER SEASON 
IN THE SOUTH 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 
Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 
Frances Schram, Director 


Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 
viduals who wish to announce their avail- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- 
ments from educational theatres seeking 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate 
will be 35c per two inch line. Address in- 
quiries about advertisers to Mouzon Law, 
Managing Editor EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Teacher-director, specialty: history of the- 
atre; play-criticism; initiation and super- 
vision of sociological and psychological 
theatre research; man, 44, available, sum- 
mer, 1952. (A-52) 


Man 33, married, in final term of residence 
toward Ph.D., 4 yrs. college teaching, de- 
sires position teaching-direction-technical 
in college or university. Major: dramatic 
production. Minors: dramatic literature, 
speech, general English. (B-52) 


June M.A., 23, woman, looking for initial 
training in Community Theatre; produc- 
tion, direction, and/or management. (C-52) 


= — 
BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 
Vili 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
e 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN 1951 
The House of Bernarda Alba by Federico Garcia Lorca, directed by Mar- 
ian Stebbins 
The Merchant of Venice by William Shakespeare, with Clarence Derwent, 
directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 


WINTER 1952 
*The Good Woman of Setzuan by Berthold Brecht, directed by Nancy 
Langston, designed by Hugo Melchione. 
Desire Under the Elms by Eugene O'Neill, directed by A. Nicholas Vardac. 


SPRING 1952 
The Love for Three Oranges by Sergei Prokofieff, directed by F. Cowles 
Strickland, in association with the Department of Music, conducted by 
Sandor Salgo. 
Billy Budd by Louis O’Coxe and Robert Chapman, directed by F. Cowles 
Strickland. 
The Unknown Woman by Armand Salacrou, Directed by David Kaplan, in 


association with Ram’s Head. 


SUMMER 1952 
To be Announced at a Later Date. 
*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts Degree. 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions: (as senior artists-in- 

residence): 
Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, Richard Hale, 
Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton Parsons, Lee 
Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda Watkins, Margaret 
Wycherly. 

(as junior artists-in-residence): 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 
Hubert Heffner Executive Director 


Norman Philbrick Assistant Executive Director 
F. Cowles Strickland Acting and Directing 
A. Nicholas Vardac Cinema and Directing 
Stanley Donner Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole Dramatic Literature and Design 
Delford Brummer Technical Director 
Virginia Opsvig Costume Design and Makeup 
Lenyth Spenker Brockett Costume and Makeup 
Oscar G. Brockett Scene Design 
Marianne Crowder 

Gerald LeGrand 

‘Chester Barker 

Marjorie Nunan 


SCRIBNER DRAMA COLLECTIONS 


PARROTT and BALL: A Short View of Elizabethan Drama . $2.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS—Twenty-three Plays and the Son- 
nets. Edited by Parrott, Hubler and Telfer . . 5.00 


SHAKESPEARE SERIES: 
Parrott and Telfer: Shakespeare, Vol. I. Henry IV, Part I; 


Twelfth Night; King Lear; The Tempest . . 2.00 
Parrott and Telfer: Shakespeare, Vol. Il. Henry V; ‘Mig Ado 
About Nothing; Hamlet; Romeo and Juliet . . . . . . 2.00 
Parrott: William Shakespeare—A Handbook . ... . . 2.20 
WALLEY: The Book of the Play, An Introduction to Drama, 
WATSON and PRESSEY: 
Contemporary Drama—37 Plays . . 6.50 


European Plays, English and Irish Plays, “American ‘Plays 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


IN THE HEART OF BOSTON’S BACK BAY 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


A SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION 


Established 1880... B.L.I., B.A., and M.A. Degrees 
FM Radio Station WERS .. . College-owned Theatre 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM requires specialization in a core curric- 
ulum of the Speech Arts together with an extensive course of study in the Liberal 
Arts. Speech and Theatre Arts courses in the following areas: Oral Interpretation, 
Voice and Phonetics, Radio, Television, Drama, Stage Design, Costuming, Make-up, 
Playwriting, Rhetoric and Public Address, Public Speaking, Argumentation and 
Debate. Undergraduate courses in Speech Therapy qualify for the basic clinical 
certificate of the American Speech and Hearing Association. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM of- THE SUMMER SESSION PRO- 
fers specialization in Speech-Education, GRAM emphasizes the Speech Arts 
Drama, Broadcasting or Speech Ther- and Speech Therapy for teachers as 
apy. Talented drama students may well as undergraduate and graduate 
submit an original play in lieu of a students. A concentrated six weeks’ 
thesis. course. 


EMERSON COLLEGE IS A MEMBER of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the American Council on Education, the Associa- 


tion of American Colleges. 


For further information address: Jonathan W. French, Jr., President 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Everything for the 


Traveler Rigging 
Tracks Scenery 
Stage Curtains Paints 
Cycloramas Brushes 
Spot Lights Hardware 
Border Lights Make Up 
Footlights Gelatins 
Follow Spots Sound 
Switchboards Effects 


peaeees 


Working 

Models 
Specifications 
Consultation 
Plans 


Please Write for Catalog 


1480 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
LONGACRE 5-7039 


School of the Theatre 
and Dance 
July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
Director 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, 
Contemporary Dance 
Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music, Fencing 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children’s Theatre Units 


College Credits Available Through 
New York University 


Portia E. Mansfield, 135 Corona Ave. 
Pelham 65, N. Y. Tel. Pelham 8-0025 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


A.B. and M.A. Degrees 
Teacher Credential Certification | 


* Laboratory Theatre 
* Public Productions 
* Full Drama Curriculum 


A theatre arts program 
designed for education 


For details write: 
DeListe Crawrorp, Director 
Whittier College Theatre 
Whittier, California 


Advertise In The 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre 
Association 


Distributed to a membership of 
over 2000 teachers of theatre. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00, Cover 
page, $40.00, Half page, $18.00, 
Quarter page, $10.00. Discounts 
to agencies and for annual con- 
tracts. 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW 
Dept. of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


| | 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


1952 Summer Sessions 


Six-week Session: June 20-August 2 
Nine-week Session: June 20-August 23 


During the Summer Session of 1952, The University Theatre will present 
four outstanding productions: Man and Superman, Rumpelstiltskin, 
Yes Is For a Very Young Man and Othello. Roles in these plays and 
positions on the production staffs are open to all summer students. 


A new course in Acting which provides basic training in acting plus 


three-way applications in theatre, radio, and television. 


A new course, Theatre Practicum, embodying a fresh approach to the 
mastery of related theatre skills. (Admission by application before 


May 15 only.) 


A new course in Theatre Management for graduates and advanced 


seniors. 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with professional theatres, 
opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and four major radio-televi- 
sion studios within easy reach of students. 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre. 


For information address JAMEs H. McBurney, Dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


xill 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, DRAMATICS AND RADIO EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCES TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 23-August 1 June 23-August 22 
Graduate Degrees In 


Theatre Radio Television 


Over twenty five undergraduate and graduate courses in theatre, radio 
and television offered during the Summer Session: Acting, Directing, Design, 
Make-up, Lighting, History of Theatre, Radio Dramatics, Television Work- 
shop, Television Studio Operation, Television Production, Chiidren’s 
Theatre, Creative Dramatics, Utilization of Radio and Television. 


Competent Summer staff of over twenty including: 


Armand L. Hunter George Kernodle 
Marguerite Fleming ; Eleanor Chase 
Donald O. Buell Gwendolyn Freer 
Joe A. Callaway Harold Niven 


For information address: 


WILSON B. PAUL, Head 

Department of Speech 

Dramatics and Radio Education 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


High School and College Students 


| can be regular members of the. . . 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


...ata reduced rate! 


$3.00 STUDENT GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


High School and undergraduate college students may receive a regular 
membership in AETA at $3.00 a member, provided that ten or more 
memberships are applied for at the same time. 


Send names and addresses, together with check for the full amount 
of total memberships at $3.00 each, to: 


AETA Executive Office, Stanford California 
All memberships are on a calendar year basis and expire December 31. 


Xiv 


. 
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ONE ONE 


NEW member of AETA | member of AETA 


A plea to all AETA members to fill out the — form—or as 
many. more as possible. i a 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
Stanford, California _ 


am enclosing $450" from 


Name 


Business Mailing Address 


City Zone State Position 
who wishes to be a new member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this new 


| Member of AETA 
*or $12.50 for a sustaining member. 


1952 Memberships in AETA bring: 


Four issues of the EpucaTionAL THEATRE 

AETA Directory of Members, 1952. | 

% Annual Convention, December 29-31, 1952, Cincinnati 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Convention, August, 1952, Madison. 
* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1952. : 


%* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the 1949, 


special theatre issue of the BuLtetin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by AETA committees. 
Members—old members have received this). : 


* | cf Houses, revised (New Member) 


> 
_ member. 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 
“to English Teachers and Directors of ics 


A new booklet telling how seventeen leading university and 
high school directors produced some of the most popular and 
worthwhile @lays for the amateur stage will be sent free on re- 
quest. These frank and instructive articles are filled with 
practical information. The booklet is titled Beninp THE SCENES, 

and if you have not already received your complimentary oP: 
will be mailed at once. 


OF CONTENTS FOR 


_BEHIND THE SCENES 


Articles on 
January Thaw by Harvey J. Univer 
Pittsburgh 
The Great Big, Doorstep — by Dr. Lee Mitchell of the Northwestern 
University Theatre 
Our Hearts Were Yeas and 1 Gay by ee de Hicks of Hunter College, - 
ew Yor! 
| by Vincent T. Leonard of Polytechnic H. S. 
Francisco 
by Teresa Staal of Godwin Heights H. S. 
Grand Rapids 
M. Adams of Miami Jackson H. S. 
_ by Celia Denues of San Jose H. S., San Jose 


by Gilmor Brown of The Pasadena Play: 
by Eibabcth F Dou las of M Glynn 
Doug artin 
th Lesa Miller of National Thespian 
Seventeenth Suman C. Miller of Nationa 
Society and Dramatics Magazine 
Meet Me in St. Lenis by oy J ian of Fairfax H. bt 


Indianag 
by Thomas ca of Winchester H. S. 
Winchester, Mass. 
by Luella E. McMahon of Eveleth H. Se. 
Eveleth, Minn. } 
_ by E. C. Mabie of the University of linia 


by’ Verna MacMillian of Plainville H. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Portland 


A nie COMPANY” 


Men Are Like Cars by Eleanor Dee Theck of Shortridge H. S. 
Mother is a Fresh 
Room for One M 
Pride and Prejudice 


